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devote his 


—A married Clergyman, 
0d Family, lent in Dresden, will be happy to 
2 time and attention to the EDUCATION of the SON of a NOBLE- 
MAN or GE NTLEMAN in CLASSICS and MODERN LANGUAGES, &¢ 
A personal interview may be obtained by addressing. P. 
(No. 324), CRITIC Office, 


| re ATION. 


29, Essex-street, 


E?! CATION.—A Young Lady, accustomed 
4 to TUITION, obtain a SITUATION as GOVERNESS 
er the Christmas vacation), in a Priv 
ypetent to impart « > 
rate. References t 
Address “ L. L.,” 


PPUCATION. — COAST OF SUSSEX.— 

4 TWELVE PUPI are carefully educated in the 

married Clergyman, who speaks French and German, and is a 

b ympetent speeds There are TWO VACANCIES, 

Fifty Guineas and upwards, accor 
Address “ Rey. E > M.A.,” Mr. 


wishes to 
, With Music 
ingec 

Post-office, 


rkshire 


Lowthorpe, Y« 


family of a 
ssiated 
Terms, 


ton’s, 142, Fenchurch-street, 


[ADU Cz A’ PION —BRIG HTON, —T HE ROSE- 
J HILL SCHOOL.—Mr. SCUDAMORE, a Married Graduat 
Cambridge, RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS, who are in- 
structed in French, German, the and Mathematics, at 
clusive terms. The Pupils take their meals with the family, and have 
all the advantages of a comfortable home. The grounds are extensive 
and healthy. French and German constantly spoken, under th 

inte endence ‘ of reside nt native masters. 


>DUC ATION. —The 


Classics, in- 


Authoress of the Book 

4 entitled “The Parent's Great Commission,” wishes to receive 
under her care and to Educate THREE YOUNG LADIES 
Reference to her Grace the Duchess Dowager of Hamilton ; her Grace 
the Duchess of Roxburghe; and Lady Pilkington, Chevet, Yorkshire. 

Before troubling the referees, communicate with the Authoress of 
“The Parent's Great ( the Rectory, Stanton-by-Dale, 
Derby. 


DUCATION. —The 


»mmission,” 


situation of GROVE- 
4 HOUSE, ST. PETER’S, near MARGATE, eminently deserves 
the attention of parents. The purity and dryness of the air has 
proved of inestimable benefit to delicate constitutions, while the invi- 
gorating properties of the surrounding sea render it singularly condu- 
cive to the development of physical strength. In all his arrangements 
the principal has been influenced by the sincere desire I 
health, happiness, improvement, gentlemanly deportment, &« 
with pleasure and confidence, refers to the parents of his pupils 
Terms 25 and 30 Guineas. Boarders only are received, and number 
limited. 


HE YOUNG BOY’S FIRST SCHOOL.—In 

a most picturesque and bracing situation a few young Boys are 

received and carefully trained for Public Schools. The advantages to 
health, the minute arrangements for comfort and enjoyment, 
usual. Boys can only be received straight from home. Age of 

preferred, seven to nine. 
or prospectuses, address “ DELTA,’ 
sgate-street. 


QoUTH D TH DEVON.—PUPILS are PREPARED 
for the UNIVERSITIES, NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST INDIA 
COLLEGES, &c. by a GR ADUATE of CAMBRIDGE (in Ord rs, and 
late Scholar of St. John’s College) 
For terms and references, and other information, 
SIDSTONE, Bookseller, George-street, 


({LASSIC AL and COMMERCIAL SC HOOL 


—Mr. ROGERS respectfully announces that he will be prepared 
to receive pupils for the second quarter of the present term, on WE D 
NESDAY, OCTOBER 4. Mr. R. will have pleasure in forwarding % is 
Prospectus to any address, and can confidently commend his School as 
well for extent and efficiency of tuition, as for liberality of tr« wear 
and moderation of terms 
The Priory, Louth, Lincolnshire, 26, 1854 


ATH-PL ACE, READING— 
Mrs. WILLIAM BINF TF. Lhe var Welch) continues to receive 
under her care a limited 1 ¢ JUNG LADIES, whose religious 
instruction, intellectual i ccsenb and domestic comforts 
jects of her unremitting atte Terms: 40 guineas per annum ; for 
pupils under twelve years 30 guinens Establishment 
offers peculiar advantages for the general cultivation of Music, which 
is intrusted to Mr. WILLIAM BINFIELD, a Paris and London Pro- 
— who also gives finishing Lessons in Singing and I 
01 


’ Relfe Brothers, 150, 


apply to Mr. ROGER 
Plymouth. 


Sept 


m the Piano- 


KRICHTEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MAYENCE, D. 244-45, for 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN under the age of nineteen, is in Mayence 
universally acknowledged to meet every demand of finished Germar 
education; combined with a kind English family treatment. Nothing 
isneglected to promote the health and the mental development of the 
pupils by the stricte est attention to physical education and solid instruc- 
tion, Terms moderat 

References give required—F 
and to the Publisher of ‘this paper. 
References given-- Mr. STEPHEN FLOCKTON, No. 1, Hatton-« rt, 
Threadneedle-strect; Mr. JOHN MASSON, Jerusalem Coff 
Cornhill. 


WRENCH 


FRAN CIS 


KRICHTEN, Mayence, Germany, 


e-house, 


ACQUIRED as on the Continent, 
at RUGBY, W ARWICK SHIRE, in MADAME BERARD’'S Maison 
@Education de Demois« which offers all the comforts of a superior 
English home. Th yn is de lig htfu lly situate, out of the town, 
in ornamental grounds of several , surrounded by gravel walks 
and shrubberies. The nily is sF arisian and Protestant. An English 
and two German govern i de in the house. Excellent masters 
attend. A view of the! h terms, &c., will be f ded 1 ! 
application. Referer Archdeacon of Coventry ; the 
J. Moultrie, Rector of Rughy; the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Head Mas 
Shrewsbury School rwent Coleridge, Principal 


Mark's College, Chelsea. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, 


4 PLACE, NORTH-HILL, 


war 


No. 30, TORRINGTON- 
4 PLYMOUTH. Conducted by th 
MISSES VELLACO’! i Annum.—For Board and Instru 
tion in the variou inches of an English education, incl 
Writing, Arithme f ch, by Mlle. de Lammey—Pupils un 
Ten years of ag t en Ten and Fourteen, 30 guin 
above Fourteen, 35 r instruction as above, with French 
Pupils under Ten y« ; between Ten and Fourte« 
10 Guineas ; The German Language 
Drawing, Musi gz. & ». are charged separately upon the 
Usual terms. T! VELLACOTT will be happy to give references 
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Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d. 
for Is India Note, five quires for ls. ; 
mon Paper, 4s. 6d.: Foolscap, 6s. 6d 
Cre —, Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100; 
vel s, ls. per dozen; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 
DE RE D CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (fall vag five 
dered Envelopes, 9d. per 100; best Wax, 3s. 
Visiting Cards printed for 1s. 6d. ; useful sample 
Envelopes, by post, le. each 
over 20s. carriage paid to any part of the’ country 
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EAST-INDIA PALE ALE, 
LAY" SP = mn Rand STOU TS, in 18-gallon casks, bottles, 
pints, al ways n best cc 
anc St. J London 


c AMB R IDGE SHERRY.— 
» Wine is purveyed to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridg 
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dry Sherr character; while its st ymachie quati- 

ties have been teste land strongly recommended by eminent medical 

men. It can only be had in England of the Importers, BELLINGHAM 

14 CO., 4, Beauf fort-buildings, Strand, in cases, 36s per dozen; or in 

bond at 14 per quarter cask. Those prejadiced against advertised 
wines are earnestly desired to give this popular Sherry Wine a trial 

HAY ANNAH CIGARS the BEST and 

CHEAPEST.—Havannah Cigars at 13s., 15s., 17s., and 19s., 

per Ib » celebrated Maria Louisa, at 2ls. per lb. Regalias at lds., 

Fine Old Cubas at 10s. 6d. perIb. A Ib. sample 

) any part, carriage free, on receipt of post tamps or 

rder.—P. MEARING, Importer of Cigars, 12, Little Tower- 
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lemen, Clergymen, the Legal Profession, and the Public 
generally, to his CHOICE OLD STOCK of the EARL of HARRINGTON 
SNUFFPS, as from his original recipes. These Snuffs are made purely 
from toba s of the best descrip ; carefully selected, and laid down 
accor to rule,so as to ensure to the public a continuance of the 
same sur and pungency, without the aid of chemice in essential 






ito the Connoisseur. Black Carrotte, 






per Ib; Saint Omer, 10s. per th; 
», 10s. per th; Amersfort, 8s. per tb; 
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r, or authorise any persons to represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
rhis Caution is publishe : by me to prevent further imposition upon the 
Public, and serious injury to myself.—E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and 
Widow of the late John Bond, 33, Long-lane, West Smithfield. ! 

*,* To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, 
be careful to ask for the genuine Bond’s Permanent Marking Ink: and, 
further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has 
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Matn's Encaustic Tile Pavements 


Highly Durable and Decorative 


for ordinary Flooring and their perishable oil-cloth coverings. 
For Entrances-halls, P assages, Verandahs, Conservatories, &c. 
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MAW and Co. Manufacturers of “the successful imitation of Opus } 


Alerandrinum in the beautiful Encaustic Tile pavement of Byzantine 
Court,” Crystal Palace (M. D. Wyatt, Esq. in official hand-book), send 
Sree of expense’ their pattern and price-book, 

BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELBY, SAIA DP. 


r Tr + 
YATENT INDIA RUBBE ‘R KNIFE BOARD. 
~—A new, cheap, and effectual Substitute for Buff, &c., in knife- 
cleaning, at about one-half the price. Families who appreciate a clean, 
well-polisbed knife, without uselessty wearing it out, shor@d try one, 
being the best and cheapest yet introduced, Manufactured by CROW- 
DEN and GARROD, successors to Thomas Kent and Co. Wholesale 
Brush-makers and General Factors. Wholesale Agents for Batsham’s 
Patent Cocoa Fibre Brushes, &c. Goddard's Non-mercurial Plate Pow- 
der, Falcon-square, London. Sold by Ironmongers, &c. in almost every 
town. Price3s. 6d. to 85: 6d. each. 
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NEW NOV E L by Gudadn of 
Notice.—Just ready, i 


MAY AND DECEMBER: 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 


se The W ife’s Sister 


13 vols. 


By MRS. HUBB ACK Niece of Miss AvsTEN), Authoress 
of “ The Wife's Sister.” 
Cuartes J. SKEET, Publisher, 10, King William-stree: 


Charing-cross. 
*.* Orders received by all Booksellers, 
THE MILITIz i. -T he “Third Edition 
SAUNDERS'S MILITIA LAW, comprising all the New Acts 
t Session, with the Orders, &c., as supplied for this work by the W 
Office. Price 8s. 6d. 
LAW Times Office, 29, 


Essex-street, Strand. 
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to SCOTLAND.— 
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), an immense stock of sur Brussels Tapestr 
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MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, em- 
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od to a correct time. They are sold one-third less than t 
Day Clocks from 10s. to 188.; Eight-day, 30s. to 35s.; als 
of American goods, by LEFAVOUR and Co. 546, N 
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Wit AND Humour, a gathering of the choicest in 
our language, is now complete in One Volume, price 
As, 6d. cloth. 

A New Issue of Wir Anp Humour, in Weekly 
Numbers at 3d., and Monthly Parts at 1s., are now 
ready. 





‘THE CRITIC, 
Loudon Literary Sournal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 
“Tux tell you who Time ambles withal, who Time trots 
withal, who Time gallops withal, and who he stands 
still withal,” offers Rosalind, “like a saucy lackey,” 
to her lover in the wood of Ardennes. She might have 
completed the bewilderment of the puzzled swain—who, 
by the way, evidently had no genius for conundrums— 
by asking him in conclusion, And who out strips Time 
after all. and arrives at the end of the year first ? and 
telling him, when he gave it up, The publishers, Our 
ancient monitor has his scythe and hour-glass to carry 
for a good two months longer before he can reach the 
end of the year 1854; but the imprint of 1855 on the 
new books which are now beginning to thicken around 
us gives us warning that, for the purposes of literature, 
the new year may be said to have already com- 
menced. Besides books which I have already an- 
nounced, and which, though probably ready to appear, 
have been kept hanging back at the side-wings for the 
cue, the works advertised, or of which I hear as in 
preparation, present a variety affording material for 
the gratification of almost every description of taste. 
Sir Davip Brewsrer promises us Memoirs of the 
Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir IsAAc Newron, 
to be edited from family papers—a more welcome 
contribution to scientific literature from such a pen 
could scarcely be imagined—and a new edition of his 
Essay on the Plurality of Worlds. Lord Jouyn 
RusseLt has successfully accomplished three more 
of his herculean labours; and the approaching pub- 
lication of two additional volumes of Moore's 
Diary, and one of the Fox Papers, is the result. 
Messrs. LonGMANS have announced ‘‘ The Com- 
mon-Place Look of Thought and Feeling” of 
Mrs. Jameson. A fine piece of mental autobiography 
this might be, coming as it does from a writer 
whose thoughts are always vigorous and sound, and, 
what is equally important and even less common, un- 
affectedly and intelligibly expressed. This is a 
book to be looked for. Messrs. SmirH and ELpEr 
announce a volume of Selections from the Diary of 
SEBASTIAN GiusTINIAN, Ambassador from the Vene- 
tian Republic at the Court of Henry VIIT.—an 
autobiography of a different stamp; but which, if 
Ambassadors were as careful recorders of Court gossip 
in those days as they are very generally supposed to 
be now, will give us some pleasant winter evenings’ 
reading, and it may, afford us, who knows ‘some 
scandal about Queen Elizabeth ;” and there is some- 
thing pleasant to human nature, after all, in having 
holes picked in the coats of the Saints. To balance 
the Ambassador, in case his Excellency should prove 
rosy, we have pledge of an illustrated Christmas- 
we by Mr. THackeray, the illustrations, I am 
happy to see, by himself. Lord Extesmere, who, it 





will be remembered, is president of the Geographical | 


Society, has recently completed, for the ‘‘ Hackluyt 
Library,” a Translation of the Travels of Father Ver- 
BigsT-and Father Peretera in Tartary, in the suite of 


the Emperor Kiana Hi—a curious record of early | 


pang. A contemporary announces, also, a new 
Poem by his Lordship; but for such a rumour there 
is no other foundation than the fact that Lord ELLEs- 


MERE is now engaged in collecting into a volume the | 


various postieal tratislations and original poems 


tories. This work, after suffering many vicissitudes of 
fortune—the manuscripts having been stolen by a regi- 
mental servant in mistake for a pair of epaulettes, l 
finally traced to and recovered from a Jew fence, ) 
gave it up easily, “the goods not being saleable in his 
market”—has found its way to its destination ral 

and is about to be published, finally edited and god- 
fathered by Lieutenant Nico.as, a brother of 
Sir Harris Nico.as, who has judiciously l hi 
time, under the title of the “ Calendar of Victory. 
Such are a few of the promises held out t 
approaching winter. The Athen 
moreover, the long-expect ] 
“ History of England.” Theré 
not the slightest reason for hop 














LAY, who has only just returned ! lengthened 
tour in Switzerland, will contribute anything but his 
reprints to our Christmas enjoyment. 

From the time of the cobbler-philosopher who orig 





nated the great prineiple of the infallibility of leat 
for mural defences, to the more modern 
musical genius who, upon being told that some one 
was a remarkably clever man, 
ment he played—there has ever existed, as drags 
upon all broad thinking, a class of res} ble 
narrow-minded reasoners, to whom things 

utterly invisible, save through their 
and who view the world as though it were one of the 
new photographs, in which the whole of the pietur 
is thrown into darkness to concentrate all the light 
on one individual person. The Earl of Harrnowny, 





aays of th 





inquired what instrt 





own snectacl 


in his inaugaral address the other day, as Pr 
sident of the British Association for the Advanc 
ment of Science, took occasion to obs 1 th 








fact that the greater portion of the px 





in the past year, from the Civil List, had been bestow 
for services rendered to Literature and Art, ai 
complain that the interests of Scien had not bee 


fairly dealt with by the Government in the distri 
bution of these pensions. Now, it is always an un 
gracious duty to have to comment upon the re 
claims of two classes—if two they can be called—inti 
mately associated with each other by ties of brother 


lative 


hood and good fellowship, no less than by community 
of object and sympathy of taste ; and which, but fo 
the untimely influence of ‘ some damned good-natured 


friend ” on one side or the other, might work on 
ther, helping one another, in perfect harmony till th 
end of time. But, since Lord WArrowny has thrown 
the apple of discord among the Muses, 


in order to smother at once all disuni 








ladies, will perhaps be to pick it up and it it is 
worth. Literature is the exponent, in every shape, of 
that knowledge and wisdom of which Science is but a 
single phase; and to claim for the latter—high and 


worthy as it is—the same amou f national recog 
lge put together, 


nition as is given to all other knowl 
rania the 
1 t} 





is as though the ancients had giy 

empire of half the world of knowledge, and left the 
remainder to be divided among her eight 
Upon an examination of the Pension Lists for the last 
half-dozen years, 1 find that out of a sum of 5665/. 
bestowed by the various Governments in recognition 
of the claims of the people’s instruciors, 2025/. has 
fallen to the share of Science and Scientific 





tor 


sisters. 





Literature, 
leaving 3640/. to meet the claims of Education, Art, 
Historv, Philosophy, Poetry, Fiction, the Drama, and 
everything else. Surely our scientific brethren have 
no very grave ground of complaint, unless upon the 
general plea that the amount is inadequate altogether, 
about which, indeed, there can be very little doubt. 
But, if Lord Harrowsy is really desirous that the 
claims of scien¢e upon the country for pecuniary aid 
should be more fally recognised, no one can know 
better than so old an official man as his Lordship that 
the only way by which this or any other object can 
be effected in this country, is by imposing upon the 
Government such a pressure of political influence as 
will force it to look into those claims, and justify it, in 
the eyes of the public at-large, in dealing with them ; 
and this Lord Harrowsy, and men in his position, 
have the power to do if they choose to exercise that 


which have proceeded from his Lordship’s pen in the | power. Literature, Art, and Science feel, I am sure, | use them, and they never came back as copy. 
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proper that the 1 ld ve the op- 
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ters in which they are s ( interested at the 
lowest price at which they 1 ed; and 
there seems no reason why t t vhich re 
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I hear, Vy the way, tha t Poet Laureate is 
busied on an ode on the Battle of the Alm Wor! 
hymned Coruna, Byron Water! CAMPBELI 
Hohenlinden ; but, with tl exceptions, far as | 
can remember, few of our ] s hay ssfully 
of battle. I almost doubt if i e the cation. 
There is better employment f bard, after all, in 
these times, than to n | he waters of 
Helicon. THe Herm VJ CURE. 

A Literary Screw.—tThe | S Turner, 
author of the “ History of t \ Saxons,” who 
received three hundred a-year { G lent as a 
literary pension, wrote the t vol of his 
“Sacred History of the Worl which 
did not cost him a farthing I \ isisted of 
torn and angular fragments of letters l notes, of 
covers of periodicals, grey, d ritten in 
thick round hand over a sma rint hreds of 
curling paper, unctuous wit matum or bear’s 


grease, and of the white w rappers in whl nis proofs 
were sent from the printers. The paper, sometimes 
as thin as a bank-note, on both sides, and 
was so sodden with in] 4 pen worn 
to astump, that hours were frequently wasted in dis- 
covering on which sid 
written. Men cond saw their 
dinner vanishing in illimitable perspective, and first- 
rate hands groaned over it a whole day for tenpence. 
One poor fellow assured the writer of this paper'that 
he could not earn enough upon it to pay his rent, and 
that he had seven mouths to fill besides his own. In 
the hope of mending matters in some degree, slips: of 
stout white paper were sent frequently with the 
proofs; but the good gentleman could not afford to 
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PHILOSOPHY. | moral causes; but it can never so far degenerate 

—— as to be unworthy of worship from metaphysical 

The Philosophy of the Infinite. By Henry | science, unless this be narrowed into a dogma- 
CaLtpEerwoop. Edinburgh: Constable and | tism—starved into a pedantry. This it may be 
Co. 1854. | regarded as having in the main been ever since 


OnToLoey, or the Science of Being, ought to be | 


the grandest of all sciences, as it is the most in- 
clusive ; 


outlines of such a science. 
metaphysics, nor logic, nor dialectics, nor philo- 


sophy, nor ethics, nor physics, nor poetry, nor 
religion; but all these are its handmaidens, and 


they without it are, religion excepted, fragments 
or frivolities. 


trous herald of its revelations, which, however, 
are yet in the far future. 
genius and the instinct of ontology; but they 


wanted the materials for carrying synthesis to its | 
for | 
carrying analysis to its ultimates, and that one | 


ultimates, they wanted the instruments 
of the arts, music, which gives the divinest sense 
of universal harmony was with them eminently 
imperfect. The Greeks were not deep enough, 
perhaps not earnest enough, and they were too 
incurably rhetorical to reach or even to seek a 
science of being; but in ingenious schemes of 
being they infinitely abounded. Their poetic 
glories, their miraculous achievements in sculp- 
ture and architecture apart, the Greeks did little 
more than enrich the grammar of the human 
intellect, and clothe it with clearness and sym- 
metry. Any faint groping toward an ontology 
was a simple reproduction of Oriental thought, 
and discrowned of the first condition demanded 
by all ontology—a theocratic basis ; for, properly, 
ontology is the vital consciousness of creation as 
of an Omnipotent theocracy. The Egyptians and 
the Hindoos were therefore nearer an ontology 
than the Greeks. As most modern speculation 
on the mysteries of existence is the mere revival 
of Greek subtleties without the melody of the 
Greek language, the magic of Greek style, the 
valour of Greek eloquence; and as, besides, modern 
civilisation tends so tragically to dismemberment, 
and modern thinking runs so childishly in the 
direction of the minute—ontology may be said to 
have receded instead of advanced. The French 
are great as philosophers and logicians; the Ger- 
mans great as metaphysicians; the English great 
as dialecticians ; the Scotch great as psycho- 
logists. Each of these nations does much to 
prepare, but nothing to build up, an ontology. 
The boldest attempt at an ontology in these last 
centuries was that of Spinoza; but even the 
warmest admirers of this calumniated man cannot 
pronounce it successful. It stands in the ages the 
Stonehenge of an audacious dream. In truth, 
till the synthetic sciences and the analytic 
sciences have alike accomplished their utmost, 
but have manifested at the same time their in- 
competency to take the place of religious faith, 
religious life, religious organisations—till religion 
becomes once more a potent and pervading pre- 
sence, responding to and interpreting nature’s 
every development, sanctifying a nation’s every 
deed, transforming every individual into a priest 
of the most High God—there cannot be an onto- 
logy or science of being, because ontology and 
theology are identical, accepting this word in its 
noblest meaning. The condemnation of all 
recent endeavours toward an ontology is the 
studious avoidance of the theological ground, or 
lip-service the most dishonest, cowardly, and 
mean, to current creeds. The Hegelian com- 
promises and accommodations are unspeakably 
detestable, and are ruinous to religion and to 
metaphysical science too. Can you heal the 
leprosy of unbelief by a pretended orthodoxy ? 
Can you annihilate scepticism by an atheism ill 
disguised in an ecclesiastical garb ? Let meta- 
physical science and the religious yearning each 
pursue its own path, till there can be a hearty 
and honest union between them. The union will 
be all the sooner the more the religious yearning 
is left to itself. Religion spurns a reluctant 
homage ; especially does it spurn it from the 
things to which it is most related. But the cir- 


cumstance that metaphysical science is obliged 
to simulate toward religion a reverence which it 
does not feel, is the reproach of the former, not 
Religion may degenerate from 


of the latter, 


but hitherto no one has been successful | 
in giving us, with any completeness, even the 
Ontology is not | 


Mythology was the rude _be- 
ginning of the science, and symbolism the lus- 


The ancients had the 


the root of science in religion, aimed at making 
religion scientific—a signal and fatal error. 


the Infinite is a resolute and laudable effort to 
break away from the small popgun sputterings of 
Scotch psychology. It is acute and able in parts, 
though defective as a whole. There is no con- 
| quering concentration, no crushing pith. The 
style is loose, slovenly, and feeble; and a dash 
now and then at the pathetic, the poetic, and the 
| sublime, is ludicrous, though pity checks the 


| smile. As an exposure of Sir William Hamilton’s | 


blunders, and a refutation of his heresies, the book 


egregious and deplorable. Mr. Calderwood, like 
the famous scholar «om he so pertinaciously 
| attacks, is a logician, not a metaphysician; and, 
eluding, or incapable of grappling with, or rather 
not perceiving, the metaphysical problems, he 
thinks he has surmo > .ed obstacles and won vic- 
tories when he has fied off battery after battery 
of logical quibblings, which have the one consum- 
mate disadvantage of being wholly uninteresting. 
As the alphabet of an ontology, Mr. Calderwood’s 
treatise is absolutely worthless. Metaphysics 
alone cannot create an ontology; but every fore- 
most metaphysician, in unveiling to us his meta- 
physical vision of ontology, offers us something 
as stimulating and refreshing as a new poem. 
We repeat that, not till a theocratic constitution 
of society renders the epic contemplation of a 
theocratic universe possible, can there be an on- 
tology or science of being. But aman of fecund 
and daring metaphysical faculties like Schelling 
entranced us the more with his Titanic phantasies 
the more he betrayed his inability to erect an 
ontology. As to the questions debated by Sir 
William Hamilton, M. Cousin, and Mr. Calder- 
wood, they have not the slightest importance, 
except in a logical relation. They have neither 
metaphysical suggestiveness nor ontological signi- 
ficance. To agitate them may improve logical 
nomenclature, promote logical precision—nothing 
more. Forcing us to view them in any other 
light is to drive us back to the dreary futilities 
of the schoolmen, who were mighty logicians, but 
wretched metaphysicians, and stillmore wretched 
ontologists. Humanity has neither time nor 
temper for a resurection of that medieval jargon. 
And the thinkers must henceforth be workers 
and battlers, if they wish the community to tole- 
rate them. Determine to be exclusively a 
thinker, and you are sure to think wrong. Why 
choke yourself black in the face, as Mr. Calder- 
wood does, with the inquiry whether time is an 
attribute of the Deity, or an infinite existence 
separate from the Deity? In such preposterous 
discussions you must sprawl on from slang to 
silliness, from silliness to slang ever and ever- 
more. Are so many noble minds that in the long 
bygone generations squandered themselves on 
trivialities, not sufficient as a warning? 
countless gifted souls be sacrificed in the future as 





to the god of absurdity? 
doubt, you must be in ascertaining whether the 
unconditioned, the absolute, and the infinite are 
identical, or which is the more inclusive term, 


as well as an unconditionally unlimited. Ex- 
cept for the amusement of schoolboys on rainy 
days, when they cannot play cricket, is not this 
sheer imbecility? Do spiders suck their thumbs? 
their hind feet? How much sugar can a fly | 
swallow without suffering from indigestion? Is | 
the leap of a flea affected by the varying weight | 
of the atmosphere? How many midges would it 
take to draw the carcase of a bluebottle? Ifa 
robin redbreast snaps up a chrysalis, does the 
undeveloped butterfly in his stomach tend to 
raise his spirits and to quicken his wings? These, | 
verily, are as weighty subjects of investigation as | 
most of those that occupied the schoolmen, or | 
that make the brains and pens of their modern | 





the time of Plato, who, instead of striving to | 
make science sacred, or rather of searching for | 


Mr. Calderwood’s work on the Philosophy of | 


is often successful; but when the author tries to | 
construct a doctrine of his own, the failure is | 


Must 


in the past, and not by others, but by themselves, | 
Immensely edified, no | 


or whether there is an unconditionally limited | 





| imitators busy. Mr. Calderwood has so much 
real talent, is often so powerful, and always go 
fair a reasoner, that, however glad to see him 
bursting away from the trammels of Scotch phi- 
losophy, we should sincerely regret to sce him 
wasting his scholarlike and accomplished mind 
on points so trifling as those the examination 
ot which fills three-fourths of this book. We do 
not regard him as either a massive, or profound, 
or original thinker; but he was born for some. 
thing better than to vanquish the fallacies of 
‘| popular professors—crowding the scene of dis. 
| comfiture with fallacies of his own. 
| What sweeps away remorselessly the preten- 
tious pratings, the ponderous sophistries of the 
sciolists who, presuming on their logical dexteri- 
| ties, their syllogistic fencing and legerdemain, 
| venture to grapple with the essentials of being, 
is the fact that we can know absolutely nothing 
of the Divine in either a logical, or metaphysical, 
or psychological sense. The Divine comes to us 
either radiantly, as living nature, or mystically, 
| as religious inspiration, or miraculously, as_per- 
| sonal experience. But the more abundant and 
| transcendant the light which we thus receive, the 
| more we shrink from calling it knowledge, either 
in the humblest or the most exalted meaning of 
the word. If so, how much less must the vain 
| babblements of the schools deserve to be called 
| knowledge of the Divine! We rejoice that the 
| High and Holy One who inhabiteth Eternity is 
to us ever the Unknown God—all the nearer to 
| us, all the more loved and adored, because the 
| God unknown. We seek not to fathom the abyss 
of the Invisible ; we seek not to rend the curtain 
of immensity. We accept the consoling yet 
terrible truth contained in the inscription at 
Sais:—“TI am all that has been, all that is, and 
all that shall be, and no mortal has ever yet been 
able to lift my veil.” But a God unknown is not 
a God unfelt. If he were, woe to poor travellers 
in their journey to the grave! Ask each pious 
soul, soaring to the heavens in ineffable ecstacy, 
or bowed to the dust by sorrow and affliction, 
whether he knows God; and he will tell you, that 
the more pantingly and trustingly he threw him- 
self on the bosom of the Almighty Father, the 
more all knowledge of that Father seemed to 
recede from him. We begin by thinking that we 
can know Deity; we end by admitting that he 
cannot be known. What leads metaphysicians, 
logicians, and psychologists at once so lamentably 
and so ridiculously astray in regard to this tre 
mendous reality, is confounding the conception, 
distinct or the contrary, which necessarily cor- 
responds to every term, metaphysical, logical, or 
psychological, with knowledge. Where all is 
abstraction, how or where can knowledge be? 
The discussion can only be about the accuracy 
of terms, the clearness or the indistinctness, the 
adequacy or the inadequacy of conceptions, the 
completeness and the comprehensiveness of classi- 
fication, or the want of these. But where in such 
matters is the standard of infallibility ? Not 
surely in the schools where such matters are 
debated, but in the reason, alike speculative and 
practical, of the whole human race. As that 
reason determines the value of similar pursuits, 
it determines likewise a right and a wrong in 
their results. Mankind are Catholic, but no 
| philosophy is so; and through being Catholic, 
mankind must and do give laws to philosophy— 
not philosophy to mankind. It is thus that man- 
| kind reject the finite, the infinite, and the long 
| array of formidable words in which the schoolmen 
| delight, if meant as the equivalents and pictures 
| of universal human convictions. Who of us that 
| has blood in his veins, and not Edinburgh mud; 
| does not heartily detest these ghosts and skele- 
, tons, these crudities and cobwebs? The finite 
| and the infinite, space and time in the philoso- 





Can frogs pick their teeth, if they have any, with | phical acceptation of these two, causality and the 


absolute, are not the expressions of any natural 
idea. Man’s natural ontology begins with the 
recognition of form, then proceeds to life, and 
then strives after some intelligent principle as 
the invincible perennial unity of the two; and the 


| ideal but often unconscious enlargement of that 
| unity in his bosom, is to him the universe. 


Do 
not bother him with all your fine phrases, all 
your subtle distinctions; he does not understand 
them—he will not take the trouble to understand 
them; and he is justified in his refusal; for he is 
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wiser and wider than you, and would be a fool to 
join your phantom dance. Even from this book 
a justification of such a refusal —a vindication of 
ahuman as opposed to an artificial ontology —may 
be drawn. Throughout its wearisome pages we 
do not remember that the word Life ever occurs. 
What tragical confession that it is a vast wilder- 
ness of death which we are invited to traverse! 
To mark our place in creation we are required to 
hammer nails into the coffin of an expiring Deity, 


out of whom we hasten to extinguish the last | 


pulse, the last breath! We build a gloomy 
temple for gloomier worship with the bones of 
mouldering systems! Yes, Cousin and Hamil- 
ton, Calderwood and Kant, who cares which of 
you stands most gracefully on his head, or is the 


most trustworthy guide in a world of tombs? | 


low dearer, how nearer the poetry, the feelings, 

the imagination, the eternal instincts of man! 
The most ambitious chapter in this treatise is 

that on the Infinite Being as First Cause. 


pith, no point, no glow, no geniality, no sugges- 
tiveness; it has got spindle-shanks, and walks 
with them in sickly and shambling gait. There 
are, however, frequent touches here, as all through 
the book, of Mr. Calderwood’s very peculiar pic- 
torialisims, which enliven as much as beholding the 
hoofs and the skin of a dead camel in the desert. 
Let Mr. Calderwood stick to his natural aridities 
and frigidities. Dismal and disheartening as they 
are, we prefer them to pictures created by a few 
sweeps of a besom that has been plunged in tar. 
Bad as the writing however is, it is not so bad as 
the logic; bad as the logic is, it is not so bad as 


the metaphysics; and how incomparably worse | 


than the metaphysics is the ontology! Tiresome 
as our modern schoolmen uniformly are, what 


awful bores they become when twaddling to us | 


on the nature of a Cause. We have no objection 


to cause, as a convenient word in the dictionary, | 
any more than we have to the word cabbage in | 
the dictionary ; but when you hurl us down to | 


the lowest depths of bathos—when you drag us 
through every labyrinth of boredom to discover 
the nature of a cause, you are cause in our 
nature of very explosive tendencies. We are 
proverbial for patience and gentleness ; but do 
not expect us to be patient and gentle after that. 
Who, except yourself, cares one rush about the 
nature of a cause? Has a cause anywhere a 
nature, except in your own brain? Where all are 
crazy, one hallucination is just as good as an- 
other. Be satisfied with your particular halluci- 
nation; but do not poke it into my stomach. If 
it were a lively madness, I might be disposed for 
a few moments to share it. A madness, how- 
ever, Which makes a dull man like yourself far 
duller than he was before, is an article I would 
rather shun. Mr. Calderwood is exceedingly 
magniloquent, but most overwhelmingly dull, on 
the nature of a cause. Saving that he has poured 


forth fifty or sixty pages of gibberish, and made | 
us yawn till we cracked one of the sinews of our | 
neck, and broke the back of a chair which had | 


stood, creaking but strong, the shock of many a 
stupid book before, Mr. Calderwood leaves the 
matter precisely where he found it. Thank God 
the printing is beautiful, or we know not how 
fatal the consequences might have been! Besides 
being dull, however, this chapter contains much 
that is positively pernicious. We hold that no- 
thing in all ages has led so directly and disas- 
trously to Atheism as the exhibition of the Deity 
as First Cause. We hold no less strenuously 
that any one who habitually contemplates the 
Deity as First Cause, cannot be possessed of the 
true religious spirit. No one is naturally an 
Atheist; and no one is ever driven to Atheism 
by religion in its grand natural aspects. Prac- 
tical Atheism has its source either in the cor- 
ruption of the individual, the corruption of 
society, or in the licentiousness and faithlessness 
ef the priesthood. Speculative Atheism has 
always sprung, and will always spring, from the 
attempt to reduce God to a logical, a psycholo- 
gical, or a metaphysical phrase. ‘To 
phrase he is degraded in an unparalleled degree 
when you speak of him as First Cause. 


Universe vanishes into a prosaic inexorable me- 
chanism, and in the most believing heart hideous 
doubts start forth to torture and appal. The 
notion, besides, of infinite sequence is too vast 
for ordinary minds — they stagger under the 
Weight till it grows too heavy to be borne; 
and they embrace Atheism as a_ deliver- 


ance fron a faith that has piled itself up 
into a 


burden and a crucifixion. Not as 





As a | 
piece of writing it is unpardonable slip-slop—no | 


such a} 


Watch 
link after link the chain of causation, and the | 


First Cause, but as light, as life, as love, should 
God be spoken of to the mass of our race. In 
every man to whom you represent God as First 
Cause, you have planted a root of speculative 
atheism, which will burst into a poison tree 
sooner or later, kill his happiness, wreck the 
peace of his dear ones, and spread ruin and pesti- 
lence in society. The religious teachers of the 
people should, therefore, be shy of the alliance or 
the aid of the schoolmen. In the degree that 
these gain influence over religion must religion 
decay. At the time when the schoolmen flou- 
rished the most was the Papal Church most a 
| leprosy and a lie; and good Thomas Aquinas, 
pious Christian as he was, knew not how much, 
by his hairsplittings, he was helping to overthrow 
those institutions to which he intended his scores 
of folios as bulwarks. The schoolmen are now 
offering to Religion the same service which they 
formerly offered to the Church. Religion must 
sternly refuse. Let her trust in herself, in her 
God, and in the healthy impulses and immortal 
aspirations of humanity, and she has nothing to 
fear. Looking away for a moment from the 
calamities that threaten us from the augmenting 
empire of the schoolmen over religion, and against 
which the elect—the true and beloved sons of 
God—the chosen and courageous champions of 
God—must battle: we think it may be easily 
shown how prompt and ignominious the defeat 
we may inflict on the schoolmen, meeting them 
on their own ground—using their own weapons— 
| wherever we are good-humoured enough to let 
| them enlarge to us on the nature of a cause. Is, 
| as they assume, the idea of causation a habitual 
idea ? Let any unprejudiced, intelligent man 
| examine his consciousuess, watch his experience, 
| and he will confess that he is obliged to put him- 
self in an artificial state in order to attain to the 
idea—that more habitual than the idea of succes- 
sion is the idea of diffusion—that only by a most 
violent effort can he break succession into parts 
and view them as causes and effects—and that the 
use of the word consequences in preference to 
sequences triumphantly proves that succession is 
never naturally regarded apart from diffusion. 
Shut up the forlorn prisoner within dark dungeon 
walls, and give him a flower or a bird as his only 
companion, you compel him chiefly to behold 
objects in their succession; but how little will he 
be inclined, even while counting the fetters on his 
limbs, to count the fetters of causality too. So 
| far from agreeing with this author that we neces- 
sarily think a First Cause, we maintain that we do | 
not necessarily think even causation. Of course, 
while stating this, we are the foremost to assever 
that man—by the whole unspoiled instincts, the 
whole unchilled emotions of his nature—is im- 
pelled toward the throne of the Invisible. 

The Scotch in general have prodigious skill | 
and uncontrollable fierceness in theological po- | 
lemics; but no warmth and fulness of religious 
life. Mr. Calderwood resembling them in the 
coldness and poverty of his religious feelings— 
never approaches the Great Spirit, even when not 
| treating of him as First Cause, without saying 
| something offensive—not from the language em- 
ployed, but from the lowness and barrenness of the 
idea; and he is frequently most offensive when 
in speech and intention he is the most reve- 
rential. For instance, he must needs defend the 
Deity against lucid and eloquent, but shallow 
and conceited M. Cousin. The brilliant French- 
man has said that God was not only able, but | 
necessitated to create. Here Mr. Calderwood 
confounds, as in his blundering way he invariably 
does, limitation with necessity. Now not merely | 
are these two different, but they have nothing in | 
common. Priestley, and the gang of Unitarians 
after him, who wrote on metaphysics without | 
having any metaphysical genius, have perplexed 
this question for long ages. A cardinal principle, 
| alike in religion and in philosophy, is that Nature 
| and necessity are one. What follows from this 
| principle is that everything must do what is in 
| accordance with its nature. If it ceases to do what 
is in accordance with its nature, it loses, it departs 
from its nature—it is no longer the same thing. 
Now to reject this principle in its application to 
God, is to propound the monstrous and blasphe- 
mous doctrine that God can change at will his 
nature; that he can, according to caprice, be a 
quiescent or energising existence. It is not by an 
external fatality, or by fatality in any shape, that 
we suppose the Deity to be constrained ; but, if 
we contend for the immutability of the Divine, 
we must scout the notion, at once impious and 
absurd, that God’s potential and his actual can 
ever be divided from each other. The sublimest 





passages of the Hebrew Scriptures are those 








which portray Jehovah, the Ancient of Days, as 
the same, unchangeably the same, from genera- 
tion to generation, from eternity to eternity. 
But is he the same; is he unchangeabl 

if fresh potentialities continue at the inter- 
vals of long millenniums to break forth into 
operation? What is the outburst of a fresh 


potentiality, other than an addition to the attri- 
butes of God; and, if God’s attributes ever 
receive increase, are you not subjecting him as 
much to the conditions of growth as if he were a 
plant or an animal? When the Divine One said, 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” there 
was the most pregnant, most pious expression of 


the agreement between God’s potentiality and 
actuality—an agreement which all disciples of 
the utterer were urged to achieve in their own 


being and career. When, therefore, it is declared 
that God was not only able, but necessitated 
to create, nothing so extravagant is enounced 
or implied as that God is subjected to a foreign 
destiny. There is no interference with His free- 
dom—no limitation of His doings. It is simply 
asserted that God’s attribute as a Creator could 
not be, and that none of His attributes could be 
a mere indolent brooding on itself. To relegate 
God into the immeasurable remoteness of the 
past, and shut Him up in the solitary meditation 
of a Brahmin, is surely not to honour Him who 
is unspeakably adorable. We do not, however, 
approve M. Cousin’s language on this point. To 
talk, as he does, of a First Cause necessitated, is 
really to talk of a First Cause caused, which is 
preposterous. Let us content ourselves with 
saying that, whatever is immanent in Deity al- 
ways by necessity takes some form of emanation; 
that the emanation must always be in proportion 
to the immanence, and cannot vary from age to 
age or from world to world, but must always be 
the same in all ages and in all worlds. Now, is 
this not a far more cheering and consistent theory 
of the Deity and His manifestations than that 
which the schoolmen preach ? It is natural 
enough for them to dream of Him as altogether 
such a one as themselves—heaping plan on plan 
before proceeding to activity. But is it not more 
consonant to whatever He reveals to us by in- 
tuition or otherwise of His essential qualities 
that, as He was ever the Deity, He was ever the 
Creating Deity, ever communicating light and 
life to innumerable creatures. This still leaves 
the history of our own earth, the authority of 
supernatural revelations, the validity of super- 
natural books, unaffected; and, in passing, it 
may be boldly stated that there is not a single 
passage in any of the books received as super- 
natural by Christians which weakens, or which, 


| by the most ingenious interpretation, could be 


made to confute the idea of God’s character and 
of God’s creation which we earnestly uphold. 
And it is an idea which can be directed with 
equal force against the pitiful paradox recently 


| set forth by Whewell, and which has attracted so 


much attention, as against the beggarly crotchets 
of the schoolmen. As we cannot divide God’s 
potential from His actual in time, so neither can 
we divide them in space. As the former would 
imply an increase of God’s attributes, the latter 
would imply a diminution thereof, and is the 
more degrading, as it is the more despairing 
doctrine of the two. God intensified to a point 
for the sake of Dr. Whewell is God sunk in 
mystical quietism everywhere else. We should 
thus have, not one God, but two Gods—a God 
of exaggerated activity, and a God of exaggerated 
repose. We leave others to dwell on the enor- 
mous sum of life, and beauty, and happiness, 
which is thus swept by the spurt of one heavy 
pen away. We have only to show how much 
the heartless, hopeless heresy wars with the im- 
mutable attributes of God. To reduce God to a 
chemical element which can be condensed in a 
Cambridge laboratory, is so grossly insulting to 
our most sacred feelings, that we marvel that the 
book containing the hideous phantasy was treated 
with anything but a scowl of contempt, a yell of 
disgust. We suppose that Dr. Whewell will 


next endeavour to show that Cambridge is the 
only town in the three kingdoms. And yet there 
are many who would shudder to believe what 
nevertheless is true, that the limitation of God in 


space is the logical deduction from his limitation 





in time. It is perhaps, therefore, well that some 
one has been found silly or impudent enough 
eravely to teach the gigantic absurdity. We aré 
brought thus all the nearer and the sooner to the 
true doctrine, which lies deep in each mans 


heart, and which is old as humanity. 
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We had marked much else in Mr. Calderwood’s | meet with a book that makes no endeavour to be | the apophthegm, “ D—— your writing; mind your 
book for comment ; but 1 ve et not ie courage | fine—that tells its story in plain and homely | fighting.” The army went into cantonments: 
to continue the painful task. ’ part from the | language; and certainly we look upon that quality and Charles Metcalfe started - assistant to the 
author w unfi respect ; though we have | in Mrs. Hall as a merit, which many readers will | Resident Envoy at Delhi, or (as he always spelt 
been obliged, ft of duty. to be sosevere | doubtless deem a defect. it, to the admiration of his ald tutor Dr. Goodall) 
in our castigat Let him abandon the dreary It should take its place on the shelf by the side | Dihlee. 
region of the s and, if he has still the | of Miss Strickland’s “Lives of the Queens,” to He was now in his twenty-second year, and a 
ambition t tntrymen an ontology, he | which this is almost a necessary introduction. | ripe diplomatist. It was time that he should be 
will find better terials in the ancient symbol- | It makes complete that which Miss Strickland | so ; for his duties began to be of a delicate as 
isms, and the ancient mythologies, in his own | left incomplete. well as an onerous nature. Delhi was the capital 


generous | in the glens and the mountains of 








his own r l land the radiant, living 

universe, than in the ten million volumes which 

have be itten on logic and metaphysics 
ATTICUS. 
HIS TORY. 

The Queens |} the Conquest. sys Mrs. 
Marttruew Il 2 vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett 

Miss SrricKkLAn commences her delightful 

‘Lives * the Qneens” with the Conquest. 

Matilda, the Que if the Conqueror, is her first 

heroine. But thi were queens in England 

before the Conquest, although the memories of 
them ar 1d were only to be gleaned with 
great research and toil from chronicle and tradi- 
tion. Probably it was the difficulty of the task 


that de terre: 1 Mis 
great work by pres 





ickland from perfecting her 
nting us, in a collected form, 
with all that history has preserved of the lives of 
queens, extending backwards from the Conquest 
through the times of the Danes and the Saxons, 
even to those of the Ancient Britons. It was, 
therefore, a brave enterprise in Mrs. Hall to dare 
a task which Miss Strickland had declined; and 
something more than thanks are due to her for it. 
That there naterials is abundantly proved 
by the two volumes before us; and no reader can 
peruse half a dozen pages without discovering that 
the work has not been lazily done. The authoress 
has thrown into it all her energies; and she has 
exercised a very sound judgment in the use which 
has made of the crude matter that came into 
her hands in the course of her wanderings among 
the shelves of the British Museum. The sources 
of her information are described by herself as the 
Chronicles—which, if they contain many legends, 
are yet faithful painters of the times in which they 





were 1 


she 


were written—the Welsh bards, Gildas, and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. Of necessity, the narra- 
tives cannot be so ¢ rrr trustworthy as those 
of later times; but whether they are true in every 


particular is of ve ry 


secondary importance. If 
the legends ow: 


something to the imaginations of 


the poets by whom most of them were preserved, 
still the actors in then 1 are flesh : a and blood, and 
are clothed, and act, and talk, in accordance with 
the actual customs of “the period ; so much was 
necessary to the vraisemblance of the tales. After 
all, that is the main purpose of history: the bald 


fact that such a thi 
only important as 
instructive part of 
and did at that time 


ng was done on such a day, is 
illustration of the only 
history—what men thought 

‘his constitutes the charm 


an 


ofthe Lives of the Queens before the Conquest, as 
of Miss Stricklan Lives of the Queens who 
succeeded that era. Indeed, like her predecessor, 
Mrs. Hall does not limit her biography to a 


1arrative of the acts of her heroines, for they would 


have occupied but very few pages; but she has 
introduced a great deal of the general history of 
the time—almost to a history of the kings their 
husbands, and of the people over whom they 
reigned—insomuch that the work might well be 


read as the most instructive history we possess of 


the pre-C mnquest pr riod. She penetrates very 
far back into the carly ages of our island; for she 
commences with the life of Cartismandua, queen 


of Cymbeline; 


and among many names that will 
be strange 


to readers not deeply versed in the 


Chronicles, will be found those of Boadicea. 
Rowena, ho Ethelburga, the wife of Edwin the 
Great; of Ethelgiva, the ill-fated queen of Edwy 
the Fair; of Emma of Normandy, queen of 
Canute; of Editha the Good, the queen of 
Edward the Confessor; and, lastly, of Editha the 


Fair, the queen of Harold 
kings. 

In a this kind we do not look for 
graces of composition, but only for painstaking 
truthfulness and the exercise of a sound judgment, 
in the selection and use of the materials collected. 
These we find here, and nothing more. Mrs. 
Hall — s pretension to writing as an art; 
and if she has n of style, she has the 
rarer merit none. It is pleasant to 


the last of the Saxon 


book of 


no 
» graces 


of affecting 





Tre 5th vi of Mr. Bohn’s valuable edition of 
Gibbon’s History of Rome, with the notes gathered 
from everv available source, home and foreign, has 


just been issued. It continues to deserve the title of 
being the edition of Gibbon, which every man who 
ean afford it (and it is very cheap) will put into his 
library in preference to any other. The 7th vol. of 
the J//ustrated Ilistory of "England commences Smollett. 
——The decision in the Great Copyright case, which 
was in precise accordance with the views which we 
had been alone among the press in advocating, has 
produced already abundant fruits. American authors 
ginning to ask for protection, and to talk of an 
international copyright as the terms on which they 
can obtain it. Messrs. Routledge have lost no time 
in giving to us cheap editions of the best American 
books anes supposed to be protected. Here we 
have Pres¢ s Tliste ry oO f Ferdinand and Tsabella in 
two volumes, very neatly printed, for four shillings. 





are be 


The other work s of the same author are to follow; 
and more delightful histories were never written than 
Prescott’s. Messrs. Routledge promise a flood of 


famous American books. 
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Joun WiriiaAmM Kaye. 2 vols. London: 
Richard Bentley. 
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Wuen Deeg had fallen, Lord Lake marched on 
Bhurtpore. Bhurtpore was the strongest of the 
Indian fortresses, and was reputed impregnable. 
So at this time it appeared to be. Four times 
the English troops were repulsed from its walls. 
Not till many years later—when Metcalfe him- 
self, then a second time Resident at Delhi, sug- 
gested and co-operated in the siege—did the 
English ensign wave over the relics of its towers. 
Lake turned the siege into a blockade; routed a 
formidable force that marched to its relief; and 
was reckoning confidently on taking the place, 
when the news arrived from Calcutta that the 
Rajah 
concluded. 

So Metcalfe, finding himself no longer required 
to “nurse the King’s officers,” was thinking of 
returning to Government-house. Lord Wellesley 
was sailing for England; and Charles longed to 
render generous homage and parting thanks to 
his benefactor, But a certain Colonel Malcolm 
convinced the young diplomatist that, without 
detriment to his character for gratitude, he would 
do wisely to remain and fight his battle in the 
wide field of civil distinction that was now open- 
ing in Central India. He yielded to this logic, 
and wrote a warm.and earnest letter of thanks to 
the “glorious little man,” who had, indeed, well 
deserved it by educating and starting Metcalfe on 
his career. Their friends hip remained ever after 
undiminished ; and when Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
ex-Governor-General of India, returned to Eng- 


had accepted terms, and that peace was | 





and palace of the Great Mogul. There, shorn of 
all the substance, but retaining all the lustre of 
empire, the last Merovingians of the East slum- 
bered in their seraglios. Externally, all homage 

—all honour—all supremacy was his. The Com- 
pany held him as their vassal, but bowed down to 
him as their master. 200,000/. a year, paid regu- 
larly, was the consideration-money given for the 
virtual sale of this gorgeous empire. But while 
everything was done in the name of the Rajah, 
all me gistracy and final resort lay at the knees of 
the Company’s representative, the Resident: and 
when Metcalfe joined the station, the gentleman 
who held this office had carried to the extreme 
every deferential attention by which the pangs 
and wounded vanity of fallen royalty could be 
alleviated. 

Metcalfe, with all his natural delicacy, thought 
that of the Resident excessive, and even dan- 
gerous. An alarming riot, which the new As- 
sistant-Resident was first and foremost in quell- 
ing, demonstrated the wisdom of his fears. On 
this phase of Metcalfe’s character there will 
probably be divided views. He never attempted 
to justify the systematic progress of English 
intervention in Indian affairs. On the contrary, 
when he had become a member of the Supreme 
Council, he expressed a strong sentiment against 
such a policy. But he thought, most wisely, that 
when intervention had begun, it was weakness and 
madness to stamp it with a character of uncertainty 
and vacillation. He entertained also a strong 
opinion of the total unfitness of the Indian races for 
self-government. And, although his was not a 
casuistry to defend iniquity by expediency, none 
could be more alive to the difficulty of solving 
satisfactorily, on any but practical principles, the 
great providential missions and political problems 
of European progress and colonisation. He took 
facts as they existed, societies as they were con- 
stituted. He was for advancing, because he 
thought it the only way to avoid'a retreat. He 
left his philosophy in his closet, and devoted 
himself manfully to the intelligible and prac- 
ticable work of preservation and amelioration. 

When the Delhi Assistant had been two years 
at his post, and had earned a name for ability 
and assiduity which was the talk of Government- 
house; a third Governor-General, Lord Minto, 
was looking apprehensively towards the countries 
beyond the Sutlej and the Indus. There roamed 
the vast predatory hordes of the great Sikh 
nation, under the sovereignty of the wily Rajah 
Runjeet Singh. It was thought that France, co- 
operating with Persia and aided by the Sikhs, 


\might descend on the fair provinces of British 


India. To avert the contemplated junction, 
Metcalfe was sent as special ambassador to 
Runjeet, and instructed to employ every weapon 
of diplomacy to gain his end. He was to travel 
with military escort, and a full suite; but to act 
unhampered and unaided by counsellors. The 


| young man had recently entered on his twenty- 


land more than thirty years afterwards, one of the | 


first and greatest of the pleasures of his return 
came in a meeting with Lord Wellesley and his 
brother the great Duke, and a conversation on 
their Oriental recollections of these early days. 
The peace was unpopular, as every peace is 
unpopular, in the camp. 
tary ardour, 
friends at Calcutta. 
unstable, disgraceful. 
so thought Metcalfe. 
destroyed his argument. ‘Send us money: we 
want money,” was the tenor ; and the Company 
just then had no more money to send. 
Cornwallis, the new Governor-General, had been 
sent out expressly to construct a Peace policy 
for the relief of the financial embarrassments. 
It was thought--most unjustly—that his prede- 
cessor had been too martial in his propensities. 
So Lord Lake’s occupation was taken from him— 
Lord Lake, who, like a true soldier, thought the 
state of nature a state of war; and whose military 
code of education and conduet was contained in 


The peace was “ inglorious 
So thought the army, and 


Metcalfe felt the mili- | 
and wrote indignant letters to his | 


Lord | 


,” | a failure. 


3ut Metcalfe’s postscript | 


fourth year, and might well be proud of the 
estimation that had placed him on such a mission. 
But he proved himself equal to it; and Oriental 
guile found its overmatch in European tact and 
honesty. Metcalfe had always a very peculiar, 
but very successful mode of dealing with insin- 
cerity and falsehood. He did not parry with 
similar weapozs; but pressed home his own 
genuine views so dexterously and manfully 
that, even when defeated—which was not often 
the case—his defeat had none of the ignominy 01 
So while Runjeet, from day to day 
and week to week, was spending every native 
and acquired art in attempts to circumvent the 
young envoy; the latter coolly, patiently, and 
with admirable temper bided his time—con- 
ciliated and threatened at the true critical 


| moments—and finally concluded the desired 


i 


treaty. 

His reputation was made. He had started well. 
He had passed rapidly up the first and most 
arduous steps to fortune and distinction; and, 
although not yet a great man—which he had re- 
solved to be—he was henceforward marked for 
certain and progressive preferment. Lord Minto 
sent for him to compliment and consult him. He 
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1 your pecame for a short time rien Governor’s assistant- Is ciety of fine es rds and ladies, who may turn up! nor-General—that, in the event of impendin 
ents: secretary. Then followed a mission, equally | their noses and think me highly honoured by being | circumstances, the substantive states of C ntral 
the brief, to the court of his old enemy, Scindiah; | ' their presence. India, especially the Pindarrees, must | annihi- 
spelt and this was succeeded by his presentation to one Strong-minded Mrs. Metcalfe, if she saw this | lated. To make this proposition intelligible to 
odall) of the most dazzling prizes in the civil service. | letter, must have canvassed the propriety of | European ears, it mu ‘be remembered that t 
The Residency at Delhi was now vacant ; and | sending out Charles another box of pills § and | people of those countries were very much what 
and a the ex-Assistant, bearing Lord Minto’s diploma, | Charles would probably have ordered physic in| the Burmese pirates are now. Mi tealfe’s vi 
ild be at the age of twenty-six, re-entered the Imperial | his case to be thrown to the dogs. Whether the | were approy 1 by Lord Moira, and sanctioned in 
ate as City, as Resident. physiologist or the psychologist woul 1 have the Leadk nh l-street. 
apital He was now in possession of rank, and was | best of the argument, it is certain that Charles War to the knife was declared against the Pin- 


aspiring to wealth. Notwithstanding all the cant | was far from content. He longs for home almost | darrees at the 






































orn of P . : : A 5 beginning of the year 1817; Lord 
tre of f philosophers against riches; and notwith- | as much as when Miss D— was fresh in his | Moira. now Lord Hastings took’ the field in per- 
slum- standing that Metcalf was, to a great extent, | mind; and we fear that at this period, the one | son; the Pindarrees wer storminated: 43 

ymage himself a philosopher of the old régime; he had | ineffaceable image—the one fatal remembrance— | Mahrattas prosti } rd ( ntra Ind al . 

g iA ; : ‘ : , — iratta rostrated ; and ndi 
Com- an honest and a manly sense that money and | no longer threw its bleak shade on either his joys | mute and powerless under the heel of Great 
wn to independence are all but synonymous and con- | or his woes. There is no allusion to her ; but he | Britain seat ; ‘ 
regu- vertible terms. He felt also that, of the imperfect | tells his aunt that he shall never marry, for he Matestts nee) oe | | 

Saal sled a ae az ; . ° ° Ce wietcaile no CCE l¢ private ana OULICA 
or the riteria which life affords of worldly desert, the | no longer believes in harmenious and kindred eaten : “% ti eayan =e pon ~ 
Sete a 3 : ; hae = “ie " . : secretary to Loid stings. i emoved to 
while accumulation of a fortune is far from being the | spirits. <A kind, gossiping, confidential, good old | @.jeutta. worked | ares aor , aes ‘ Me 
daiah worst ; and that it symbolises better than any- | aunt this must have been. He would not have al - —— ar - — ‘ se r and also = 
<i +hi , , Sage ; : ime to plunge into a little harmless dissipation 
ees of hing else the results of methodical, consistent, | dared, we will answer for it, to talk such senti- és 1} iv been rakin 7 } rene ' vr ti 
» lave been raking, 1e rites at us time 
and and indefatigable industry. We do not apprehend | ment to Mrs. Metcalfe. He yearns to return to | « ,, rribly, and k iol te Baca i ; 
] iss ecling ‘ it} : * . . . } 1 “4 i now not Mar san? Wil stop; tor. 
leman that this subordinate ambition will lower him in | England ; but fears, after all, that his epitaph | ,, Sean ten trail 11 OS wathent | ah toy B 
treme the eyes of any well-judging critic. He had | will be like “the gentleman who died of stopping | tho position w hi f He had 
ma » Fi " 4 co Fs) ‘ ? OsitiOll as tent. ey eC haa 
pangs mapped out the future of his life. He sought | one year longer :— nat 0 taste for kingship “It leased him best 
uld be to serve his country, and utilise his whole career ; Here lies Mr. Wandermere re ] mee . I rh wship. ] 1 sine 
‘ * ° e ’ tO be lls OWn aster. > AL 7 é ears 
and to do so, he was rightly resolved to build on Who was to have gone home next year } habituat 1 ¢ ie ] sont ' t adie ~ A 
hase: ake . am. x < E ae been habituates O Independent command AAt 
ought secure foundation of personal independence. When his younger brother comes out, it is the ee eee | oe . : , +) 
, : There was little danger of hi f , eneuhiben : delhi, he had been ord paramount, without a 
dan- ctptie Bonuses anger of his prudence ins ee ae rival. At Calcutta, he was one of many—a 
y As- coming et colar The Delhi Resident drew om isarrived . . . . Poor fellow! He has | minister among ministers.” Colonel Malcolm 
quell- a splent id salary, tag determined to lay by a/ a long time before him; but, perhaps, not longer | had also increased his restlessness, by reviving 

— = Ke} ‘ayaa sae . ls But _— whe came to | than I on : a ch eg. gedit, _ the idea of making Central India a great agency. 
> Wi trike his ordinary balances, he foun it im s. | Main eighteen or twenty years more. ers é e eee . ‘ ‘ . Vd} 

Sichemenield ily t impo cannot. aay that. 1 appreve.of, the plan of sendi It was thought for a time that this would be 
mpted sible to curtail materially those large items that see asa arg. ice et cag =. ~~ | done, and that Metcalfe would have the appoint- 
neflich 4gured on his de btor-shect as wife to chazitics children out to India for all theit lives, Phi re n nauk. Wak thas aaah aaneael — i 

é Zz ta t - e in does t see his friends ent. \ sch e@ was cropped; al. hi 
ary poor pensioners, and frienc s, whose ; pa ha} ther rvic in Wi hic haman d is [nena : 7 i 
oe ene oan eagle - id ene nan = sometimes. ere it is perpetual banishment. Ther Ifyderabad re — hanna vacant. It was 
steme ame, and generot . a ae by imtia ssimiged ltt | was a good reason for sending sons to India when offered to Metcalfe, who gladly resigned for it bis 
gainst & r sShateetags: i 3 ot 1eart impaired sadly the con- | fortunes were made rapidly, and they returned home. | golden servitude at Calcutta. 
y, that BciOns bys resolutions of that provident and | But if a man is to slave all his life, he had better do But. if Delhi was no sinecure, Hyderabad was 
ss and capacious brain. Ilis hospitality was princely, | so, in my opinion, in his own country, where he may | 4 Jahyrinth of difficulties. Metcalfe fought his 
tainty as became the representative of his nation. And enjoy the society of his friends, which I call enjoying waw-theenslt thie eoaall os aa > ‘full v but 
- ° ¢ ° 5: * « if 3 *Il Mhhatil | a SKLITUILY ¢ L, 
strong f that position and its duties—even in externals | life. . . . + Do not suppose that 1 am discon- | Vio ont cowin ne ind, was destined to reap only 

+ . ‘ . . , 1) ( sowlns nd, was aestines U ee OnLy 

ces for —none hada higher or more chivalrous sense | tented, and make myself unhappy. It is my fate, ahiic we ikel : . TI t bl : fj 6 j 
“0 . ’ . .* : . _ . a4 1¢ V riwind. 1@ QTCE rob was financial. 
not a through life than Charles Metcalfe So the | and I am reconciled to it. The time may come, if Rai | "i “pee: I zal sich taygperr en reas mages 
. : 5 . j , it i) undoo- Li fas a st naiar yt ti 
none reserve-fund at first was a failure ; then it was | °YeT 1 am able to set myself com at home with a C bet « a 11 Ne sg a capt 
olving remodelled, and became a success: and when comfortable fortune, when I shall confess that my | Company, and exceeded his income. 1e grea 
S Rae thirty <e} : Poe ane oA es CN, | destiny was a favorable one, and shall be able to| house of Palmer and Co., at Calcutta, had 
es, the after thirty-eight years of life in India, he returned age ; att a > : : : : 
to England. , > iia look back to past annoyances with composure. But | assisted him with loans at usurious interest, 
yblems 0 Englanc he had the satisfaction of bearing PRS PRAIA AUR 9% ' 7 ay _¢£ P : > 
] with him a f ; can anything be a recompense to me in this world | which had fallen into arrears—had been capi- 
> 4 é ot > » . : . . 
e€ took noble fortune, which had been; acquired | for rs seeing my dear and honoured father, from | talized—and subjected to every form of arith- 
e con- without the memory of an action to excite a blush | the lays of my boyhood to the day of his death— | metical] progressi n, that the most extended 
. . tgs . } ‘ rogress ’ ie n nos tended 
he —without an omission to tarnish ae haracter for | and, perhaps, the same with regard to my mother? rinciples of simp! 1d cor und interest could 
Z . . ; . es of si e and compound interest could 
t- He unbounded liberality. I think not—decidedly not. At present, notwith- : roest. ‘J P ; ver I t Caleut 
. . sugges I al rs re supreme < aici 
evoted Yet Metcalfe, though now almost great, was | Standing my uncommon good fortune, I am not con I -% Il: him if - 7" t os 
‘ be . ¢ ncive man’ 7 t sord istings himself was of affinity to them. 
prac- farfrom being happy. Wealth and honours were vinosd that it is conducive to nan’s happiness to And waite he r encett = at Sir V 11s ia 
. w y tn see s fortune il li ) ne anotie connec Ll i x N VV sda? 
ion. flowing in; but still the something poenmaitea q, | Sone Dims to k his fortune in India. es ' “ile . 
Pv 2. sea ‘ . : ‘ : ; Rumbold, had come out from England, eager to 
) years frequent, if not an eternal sigh. Rarely had All this may be only poor querulous human na- ; Sourtameny, bie stl Sreaniner Phat aes 
ih f , . . “ft . ’ make a fortune by the snortes osslbie means 
ability fortune regarded an Indian je sll tome r with q | ture—the grumbling of the characters in Horace’s “ - eee f anal the. of ae IT ae R jah 
7 . . . Ne yrojects for pllilaging the untfortunat aya 
iment- nore consistent smile of expanding beni: snity, | rst satire. But we give these passages not : : M Presi so 
* y } ‘ SPOR EET er | al were in hand: when Metcalfe sternly and stead- 
Minto, Was that carly disappointment, that boyish | Only to serve as consolation to those whos ter Replies Mapaee es eeepc. Pampa 

A A agit P Sain ‘ astly. y yily set his face agains he system, 
1ntries fey, still rankling at the core? He had been | fathers are not in a position to bring them up |) 4° 1 its 1 iqui nd loyed ey rs 

2 5 4 i : i ’ = _ y sxposed its in ty, and employed ¢ ry 
oamed leven years absent from England at the time | to be Governors-Gen ral; but as showing the a i tn hi hs a ty Ginwistion teen i 

+2 _ ° . . , . a) } neans ll s owe iree ne victim ro 
Sikh when he wrote to his aunt the letter to which | Stuff of which Metcalfe’s heart was made; and hy ut ae ntal morality is not Eur ' “ 
+ . | . . : meshes it oriental mora s ) opes 
Rajah we have already referred, and of which the fol. | how the warm tide of human feeling, and TI geet 3 f Calcutta n toga 5 te Mos 
ake ’ nq . . . he virtue of Calcutta was roused against Met- 
ce, C0- lowing is an extract :— perhaps of human folly, flowed under the indura- ee 25 ‘ : ; 
Sikhs Th: tions and external ossifications of the diplomatist’ calfe. The Governor-General averted his fac 
s = - 7 “ voqse e | S am >) > é SS1LUCE SO e ¢ 0 $ Sts ne , ; 
Sa a4 Why should you make yourself and W = m mise- pi ee . . P me from him; invective and calumny were the por- 
British rable by parting never per! +}... | life. And it must always be remembered, by . . : 
; I r perhaps to mect ag Vhy . : + ’ | tion of the reformer. Some would have yielded; 
netion, loom him to trar isp est ition from 7“ a ~ | sneerers and smilers, that, if Metcalfe felt on - : . 
< everyt ear to . . = 4s : some might even have sunk under it, and turned 
lor to iim? What is there in India to recompense for such | Many points like a boy—if he continued to love their f e to the wall and died. But Met 
. ¥ ° 4 e1T ces oO ne ra and area. ru t > 
reapon sufferings ? Fortunes, as you jus stly ahas rve, are not his relations and friends, as he loved them P aia ‘ se f hie worieht. ve ‘ 4 
eee “ey . just and tenacious of his upright purpose, feared 
travel nade rapidly. Take my situation. I have been.) through life, with a childlike depth and sincerity, sete Ma cao , ont | a =n 
D lever - re , 2 . . °° 1 5 not the “"y ot tizens W ached ana SRC= 
to act more than eleven years from. England; and it will | and unaffected simplicity—the man, the diplo- . id nc I ; sa Pall that ] " 
The e a more than eleven years before I can re- | matist, the statesman, was always ready and vi- “* oh An a + ity. : ash J sal A oe ae ld; 
turn. se twenty- ) ntv-four “3 the ° e : ' w “44 but he did much; and he had t good mans 
wenty- m. Inthese twenty-two or twenty-four years the | gilant at his post te encounter, to grapple with, weer ll —Bragimmes nee ange way 
ae est part of my life will have passed away—that JP ne ', aa a consciousness of good to console him for his 
of the tin which eras : . and to overcome, the most astute and cold-blooded | -~ ">. . 
ission age which all my feelings will have been most.) \ofessors of work lly hicanery. He worked out | @40!!ty to. do more. 
sslon. a , yrofessors O ro Cc sanery. e worked oO = : 
_ ‘al live to the different sensations of happiness and | | il. 2 a dak weal. tlie, tomnll f ti Now there came out Lord Amherst as Governor- 
rienta isery arising out of different circumstances. 1 left: | ¥°! and exemplifies og st , aie _ General. He, like all his predecessors, found 
ct and y father and mother just as I became aci quainted | German poe t’s axiom, that baat ould Jeet as Cl- | vO tealfe one of his best councillors. The Hydera 
euliar, vith them as a man. I have not once had their:| thusiasts, and see as the worldly-wise. And men had Heakdent wae restored to file former post at 
abe . ° ° yar sibel vas restore ( s former post é 
insin- heering oui to encourage my labours in my pro-.| such as Metcalfe have never been wanting, with = ; Ps of ts 

; fag WI . “igs, * ; nase Delhi; and his second tenure of office thi re was 

y with sion. ien I return, should they both be alive— power to expose and crush, and overwhelm even * eae areas ve ; ¢ Bhurt hi 
. ‘ . } ° > ‘ * 7: , signaus DY lat ‘al re O nu! ore, Whic 
3 own which Ipray to God that they may be—I shall, in-.} with merciless ridicule when necessary, those — If J cs? oer ; 7 a re ; 
le 7 99 RK, . 1e had formerly suggested, and which he now 
nfully ed, have the happiness of attending on their de-| titular “men of the world” who mistake their | « L. "AS 1 — agg - ; meow “now 
7, ° ! ° . ° ep ene specter At length, 1 827, he attained the 
often lining years ; but, alas! how much cause shall I) own callosity for wisdom, and the sensibilities of sat : P 2 daar abi lig panna 4 
+ ide ave to lament that I was doomed by my fate not eT ikne great prize of the Indian civilian. He was nomi- 
viny Oo} ‘ . : : Sie | their neighbours for weakness. . 2 Ppa 
’ ‘0 see them from the days of boyhood to those of : an eee ] .. | nated a member of the Supreme Council of India. 
to day their e 9° p . We must pass rapidly over the remaining , : : : . . 

14) heir extreme old age? But sup pose that they ‘ £ ‘Motealfo’e Indias aie: Wee td Now, “it was his privilege to take his seat at the 
gee 1ould not be alive- ~and when one considers that my ee ] i | se li “th : green } oa same Board with the Governor-General—to write 
mt tne fither must live to be eighty to allow me to see him first aitheu tie ° ot a life are i ome, a — minutes on every possible sulbjeet of dom« stic 
yy and ugain, it is enough to make one tremble, though I the interest in its progress, whether in truth or administration and foreign policy to draw a 
—coll- still hope—suppose, I say, that they should not be | fiction, ceases. Prosperity seldom presents many ae . ~ 1 : : 

ve 1 . . . “Bs ’ | salary of 10,000/. a year—to be addressed as an 
ritical ilive, what will then be my situation? The thought | salient points for narrative. Senmeiiihe cell hie inte o nonentity”” 

r ° ° ¢ aes ° P e . ‘honourable —ant subside Into a nonentit 
lesired is too horrible to dwell upon. See my sisters? I Metcalfe’s great object, during his residence at si ” . : 

eft them children. I shall find them old women— | Delhi, was the readjustment and settlement of __ THE SUPREME COUNCILLOR. 

d well. uarried, perhaps, into families which will not eare | the Central Indian States. The Mahrattas and At this time, according to the constitution o” EA 

| most ¢ farthing about me, and whose habits it will not | pindarrees were a constant source of apprehen-  >UPreme ye ag nt, the. Council consisted of the 
and ‘uit me to associate with, Take the worst, and ion. The Rajah of Bhurtpore was equally dan Governor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, and two 

3 alld, 1 . . . sit . 3 é >] as eC é i - . ae . 1 ont P 

§ vhat a melancholy situation I may be in when I eh = : members of the civil service. Lord Amherst was 


P| ‘ rie r foe stealte had s lie > . 2 7 
gerous as friend or foe. Met alfe had studied the | .+i]) Governor-General. Lord Combermere was Com- 
question deeply; and the result was a conviction | mander-in-Chief. Metcalfe’s civil colleague in the 
Minto <nown in society, and even shunned as being an | in his own mind—which he communicated. in a| administration was his old and esteemed friend 
n, He udian, I certs uinly will never push my way into the | most able minute to Lord Moira, the then Gover- | William Butterworth Bayley. To be a member ot 


jad Te- ‘eturn to England! Where will be my connections, 


ed for my friendships, and even my acquaintance? Un- 
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ra é ! 
Council of India is to be almost any- 

the incumbent of the office pleases to make 

iay be to live in a state of somnolent 

ling of a prodigious array 

bseurely before him; to b 

hadows of public business which he 

n attempts to grasp; to give a few ill 

ypinions in council, and out of it to write 

iber of ill-shaped initials on the back of 
state-papers which are sent round for his perusal. 
Or it 1 ray be to perform the functions, zealously and 
indefatigably, of an over-worked public sé eon 
scorning delight, and living laborious days, amidst 
the mass of business that crowds upon him for its 
discharge; to begin early and to end late, and yet 
never to feel that his duties have been adequately 
pe fo to write much and to read more; to com- 
bat ith opinions, and to enforce his own; to be 
continually emulating the penal servitude of the 
Titan, and forcing the great rock of public business 
up the ascent only to see it roll back again to his 
feet. It may be, on the one hand, the otinm-cum of 
the park-girt palace or the river-side villa; or, on 
the other, the stern, joyless life of the galley-slave, all 
comprised in the one word—Work. Attended by the 
secretaries, the Governor-General ‘ts the members 
of eee on certain given days—say twice—in 
every week. All the multiform concerns of govern- 
ment requiring adjustment in the different depart 
ments of state—in the political, the military, the 
financial, the judicial, &e.—are then cursorily dis- 


cussed aud decided. But the real business is done at 
home, on the other days of the when the 
Government messengers are continually presenting 
themselves at the houses of the members of Council, 
bearing c rtain official-looking, oblong boxes, 


week, 


con- 


taining state-papers to be examined and minuted by | 


the Councillors. Rough-hewn by the sec 
portant despatches, or minutes and memoranda on 
which despat hes are to be based, are sent round for 
inspection and approval. Then the member of Council 
either writes his initials on the draft, and passes it on 
without further comment, or he seats himself down to 
his desk, and draws up an elaborate minute on the 
subject. These minutes take the place of speeches 
delivered by the members of popular assemblics. 
rhey contain an expression of the individual opinions 
of the writer, supported by such facts and such argu- 
ments as he can bring to his aid. Thus is it, as was 
said by a distinguished living statesman, that “ elo- 
quence evaporates in scores of paragraphs.” But the 
paragraphs have often more of * eloquence” in them 
than the halting sentences which make up the ral | 
discourses whic h would appropriate the name. W, 


retaries, im- 








it is just in proportion as the contents of these boxes | 


of state-papers are examined and commented upon 
by the member of Council, that his life is one of dig- 
nified ease or interminable toil. Metcalfe soon found 
that his was the latter. He had a habit, on all occa- 
sions, of thinking for himself. It was a habit formed 
very early in life, which had grown with his growth 
and strength: ned with his strength, and was not now, 
at the age of forty-three, to be eradicated. He had 
always been a laborious man of business. He shrunk 
from no amount of personal toil. He gave himself 
heart and soul to the public service; and he believed 
that it was his duty to work as long as there was any 
work to perform. When he entered the Supreme 
Council wa determined to take his stand upon his own 
knowledge and experience and sense of right—not to 
be the servile follower of governors-general, or the 
passive tool of secretaries—but an independent mem- 
ber of the Government, freely expressing his own 
opinions, and never becoming, even ministerially, 
participatory in wrong, without emphatically pro- 
testing against it. He wrote, there ‘fore, a great num- 
ber of minutes. He was often, too, in the minority 

but he said that he could not command success, and 
that he was not to do his duty less steadfastly be 

cause the pursuit of it often involved him in failure. 
And, as he had a high sense of his official duties, so 
also his social obligations as a member of the Govern- 
ment were not lightly regarded. He looked upon the 
exercise of hospitality, not as a virtue in his ¢ levated 
position, but as a duty which it was incumbent on 
him to discharge. His spacious residence at Garden- 
Reach—that beautiful river-side suburb, with 
white villas and its green lawns—was continually 
occupied by strangers, with only some slight claim on 
his bounty ; by passing travellers arriving from, or 


ts 


departing for, England, bearers of letters of introduc- 


tion to Sir Charles Metcalfe—people for the most 
part with whom he had little sympathy, but whom 
he ever entertained as a prince. Then his dinner- 
parties were the best, and his balls the most nume- 
rously attended in Calcutta; and everybody said that 
such noble hospitality was almost without a parallel 
even in the most lavish of times. But all this was, 
in truth, distasteful to him. It was supposed that he 





took pleasure in society—that he 1 py in a 
crowd—that he was never more at hom 1in the 
banguet-room. But he was continually yearning 
after the companionship of a few beloved friends, or, 
failing that solace, after solitude and a book. There 
was something unsatisfying in this mode of life. He 
gave himself up wholly to public business and to 
hospit lit y; but such was the pressure of the one, 
that he felt his in silty adequately to sustain it; and 

h were the claims of the other, that he often re- 





| minding is needed, 
| —of times and scenes and friends, 


| life now is quite different, 














proached himself for having insufficiently discharged 
them. He could not do all that he desired either in 
one direction or the other, and was incessantly bat- 
tling, therefore, against time and against space. 

Such was the golden bowl when gained: al 
read icked, if not broken at the fountai 

Thus, also, he writes to an intimate at 
this time:— 

I wish that I could exchange habits with you, and 
see as little of strange faces as you do; for the longer 





I live the less I like strange f 
but those of friends whom “y love. 


wes, or 


any other 
The parties which 


faces 


have attracted your notice are given as matters of 
duty proper i station; and, finding that I had | 
not time to issue invitations repeatedly, I have sent 
them out, once for all, for a ball on the third Monday 
in every month, which is always a moonlight night. 


My conscience is satisfied; and, if people be amused, 
[ shall derive pleasure myself from that cause. I am 


n good health and good spirits, but live almost en- 


ely devoid of those sympathies which constitute the | 


more in 
find 


20, 


am 
no doubt, 
—|[ December 


‘lights of life; and, in that respect, 
eutal solitude than yourself; for you, 
ipathy in of your books.” 
1828. 


svi some 


I am withdrawing myself more and more from 
public intercourse, and am only wanting an oppor- 
tunity to shake off the remaining shackles and become 
entirely a recluse; since neither is the performance of 
public duty compatible with the waste of time in so- 
ciety, nor is knowledge of men’s characters in general 
compatible with that respect for them without which 
society has no pleasure in it. I am becoming every 
day more and more sour and morose and dissatisfied. 
When you speak of your feelings on your expected 
return to Delhi, 
your first coming there, you remind me—not that re- 
for the recollection is always fresh 
with 
with whom the memory of real heartfelt happiness, 
which can never return again in the same form, and 
never perhaps in any form, is closely combined. 


the same enjoyment which we had when so many 
were united together in bonds of affectionate attach- 
ment and habits of continual intercourse. 


my letter-writing now takes place at night; and I am 


| glad when I can get a night to myself for the purpose. 


On these occasions I avoid a formal dinner, take a 
sandwich and a pint of claret in the twilight, when 
too dark to read, in the open air; and take to my desk 
as soon as candles are lit.—[March 28, 1829.] 

I find myself a lonely being in Calcutta. I do not 
mean as to general society. I both give and attend 
parties occasionally ; but the habit 
frequent as the cold weather departs, and I am already 
more myself than I used to be. But when I said I 
was lonely, 1 meant as to my feelings, and this more 
especially in my official situation. . I am per- 
sonally on good terms with my colleagues, although 
nearly provoked once or twice into heat. But the 
long and the short of it is, that I stand quite alone 
among them, and feel that I am not likely ever to be 
otherwise, and that, in fact,every day tends to widen 
the separation. This conviction operates on my con- 
duet. 
regarding co-operation as a thing not to be expected, 
and of putting forth my sentiments in minutes, to 
take their chance of making their way or not. I 
write more and read council papers less, for it is im- 
possible to do both. 
not more brilliant. I am regarded as a relentless 
hewer and hacker of expenditure, and am sensible of 
black and sour looks in consequence. Still, I am well 
and happy! I feel that 1 stand alone; but I also 
feel that I know the path of duty, and am en- 
deavouring to pursue it. Our expenditure exceeds 
our income by more than a crore of rupees (a million 
sterling.) The Government which allows this to go 
onin time of pe: Uc e dese rves any — shme nt. T he Go- 





The cause gives me irresistible power, and I will orce 
others to do their duty. 
and struggle for, good soldiers, whom others would 
turn adrift ; and here, perhaps, I shal} ultimately fail, 
although, as yet, I have succeeded in delaying their 






fate a majority bent on disbanding 

them. This, perhaps, is silly boasting. It 
is, however, what 1 feel.—f March 8, 1828. ] 
(To be continued.) 

The Earnest Student: being Memorials of John Mack- 

intosh. By the Rev. Norman Macieop. Edin- 

burgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London: 


Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


THeEsE “‘ memorials” are compiled by the Rey. Nor- 
man Macleod, accorcing to the model given in the 
“memoirs” of John Foster, Doctors Arnold and 
Chalmers. The editor makes selections from the 
journals and letters of John Mackintosh, and arranges 
them into something like chronological order, and in 


endeavours to give his compilation the 
Whether or not 


erpetuating the 


this way he 
aspect and air of an autobiography. 


all, vest way for | 





this, after is the |} 


memory of a man, may admit of very serious doubt. 
This plan, like every other, dep¢ nds for its proper 
execution on the insight, judgment, and catholicity of 
he biographer. Where these are wanting, the result 
will be, as in the present case, one-sided and unsatis- 
factory. 

Mr. Macleod seems incapable of giving us an impar 
tial estimate of the life and character of Mackintosh, 
Ife is under the influences of very strong prejudices, 
which in some form or other make themselves t 
apparent in every page of his “memorials.” — [n 
making the selections from the diary of his friend, 1, 
the reverend gentleman seems to have been guided by 
motives of an official or sectarian order. In his hands 
Mackintosh is much “given to prayer.” For a long 
period he appears to have almost complied with the 
Apostolic injunction, “‘Pray without ceasing;” and itis 
somewhat amusing to find with what punctuality Mr, 
Macleod records his prayers and Sunday experiences, 
to the exclusion of almost everything else. Perhaps 
we have no right to complain of this; for few clergy- 
men of the Free Kirk order can speak or write with- 





| out the gown and bands, and the ‘ hoo-hoo of pre- 


All | 


Out of council the prospect is | 
| study, 


compared with what they were on | 


which and | rem 2 
| New Academy, 


My | 
and without a glimpse of | 


is becoming less | 


I am getting more and more into the habit of | 


| very great depth of perception, 


With all this, I have to defend | ; : - 
styling him an “ earnest student. 


determined pathos.” But we do protest against this 
official and arbitrary standard as the only one whereby 
a genial and loving, and in many respects simple 
nature, like that of John Mackintosh, is to be tested. 
Perhaps we should not have thought it necessary t 
speak in these terms of the present biographer, had it 
not been for the pretentious title of his book, and th. 
inflated tone of its preface, in which he says, ‘“ As far 
as I know, there is here a biography as true as can li 
written of (Sic) one fallible man of another.” Wi 
hope we may congratulate ourselves that, so far as ¢r 
biographies are concerned, the Rey. Norman Macleod 
does not know many. 

John Macintosh was born in Edinburgh in 1822; 
when quite a child he was removed to Geddes, and at 
six years of age he returned to Edinburgh, where hi 
remained for nine years, prosecuting his studies at the 
with a success which has beei 
“unrivalled in the history of that institution.” I 
1837 he entered the University of Glasgow, where h 
“ carried the highest prizes in the Greek, Latin and 
Logic classes, besides other honours.” Hitherto he is 
represented as a bright, cheerful, amiable, and in 
every way attractive youth; with a nature opent 
all good impressions, and closed against all bad ones 
Sut at this time a change came over him. Like many 
young Scotchmen, Mackintosh felt himself ‘ called 
upon ” to makea profession of Christianity ; and ther 
followed the not uncommon consequence, a 
the ministry.” From this date he commences to ke 
a diary, and, judging from the extracts given, ses 
himself to theology, and strives, like a Scotchman, t 
“conquer the world, the flesh, and the devil.” In th 
midst of this conflict, and supplied with such weapons 
as pious Scotland affords her sons, John decamped t 
Cambridge, and was enrolled as a student of Trinity 
There he remained for a short time—very “ diligent’ 
in his studies, and “ fervent” in reading the accounts 
in the Witness new spaper of the Non- intrusionists, until 
he finally resolved, after “ long, patient, and prayerful 
deliberation, to cast in his lot” with the Free Kirk 
ministers. In consequence of this decision he returne 
to Scotland, and enrolled himself as a theologica! 
student under Dr. Chalmers. The pupil most readily 
entered into the various schemes of his teacher, 
became a visitor in the West Port, Glasgow, and took 
an active part in the many exciting events of the day 
His health broke down; to recruit which he went t 
the North, and finally betook himself, for leisure an‘ 
to the Continent, where he continued until his 
death in 1851. 

Judging from the letters of Macintosh, he 
genial, loving, ingenuous, and calculated in many way: 
to attract true and simple-minded people to himself 
In his own small way he was a great admirer of 
natural scenery, a lover of his own native countr 
fond of music and painting, on all of which topics h 

can talk pleasantly enough, without manifesting an) 
or warm poetical 
feeling. There is nothing whatever in the whol 
book to warrant the Reverend Norman Macleod ii 
Now and then w 
have a smart saying, as when he speaks of a certai 
Irish acquaintance, whose head seemed to contai! 


“ cal + 


wa: 


| nothing but “ potatoes and buttermilk”—but nothing 


| man, or thing. 


} 


really worth remembering respecting any one book 
His knowledge of books, especially 
of the best, seems to have been very limited; al 
his reflections on natural scenery, and on the circum- 
stances which came under his notice at Rom 
Stuttgart, and elsewhere, are pleasantly narrated i 
his letters. In reading these ** Memorials,” we hav 
been most fully convinced of the narrow-minded: 
the want of judg rment, and excessive bad taste of t! 
Reverend Norman Macleod. It would appear that 
Mackintosh said to his sister or some one just befor 
his death, when various questions were during tha’ 
most exciting time wisely or unwisely being put | 
him, * Bury me beside Chalmers :” and. because of this 
Mr. Macleod, forsooth, must give his readers 
frontispiece the churchyard at Morningside, with tb 
tombs of Thomas Chalmers and John Mackintosh } 
the foreground!! Disgusting as this is, the 
tions Mr. Macleod officially put to his friend a s! 
time before his death are infinitely more so. 
would have reckoned him a miserable comforter 
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Lift of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke 
JAMES Paion, Esq., F.S.A. Fifth Edition. Lae 
don: Bohn. 

Ture “British Classics” of Mr. Bohn will greatly | 


extend their popularity by the addition of a work so 
famous and so interesting as Prior's Life of Burke, 


which is now for the first time brought within the | 
Whatever careful | 


reach of readers who are not rich. 
editing and excellent typography can do to recom- 
mend it has been done by the enterprising publisher. 
The author himself has revised it, and to the library 
it will be as welcome as any of the costlier editions 
that have preceded it. This is, we believe, the first 
of a series, W hich is to con ip rise the collected works of 
the great ph ilosopher and statesman whose life is nar- 
rated here. The announcement will be welcome to 
thousands. 





RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Popular Abridg yment of Old a His story, 
for Schools, Families, and ge Moe: Reading. Exp lained 
historicc il and geogr “aphical Illus strations, and nume- 

Map Diagrams. By J. TavtBoys WHEELER, 
F.R.G.S.—A Popular Abridgment of New Testament 
Histo ry, §c. By J.T. WHeerer. (London: Hall, 
Virtue, and Co.)—In these two little volumes Mr. 
Wheeler has achieved the difficult task of giving a 
readable summary of Bible history—a history com- 
mencing with time itself, and extending over a 
period of more than 4000 years. The author is al- 
ready well known by his “ Analyses and Summaries 
of Old and New Testament History ;” two valuable 
works drawn up chiefly for the use of colleges and 
theological students. Something of the same kind, 
but on a more popular plan, appeared to be want- 
ing; and hence the present volumes, “ written as 
much as 
ing to such an arrangement, as would be the most 
likely to attract the reader, and fix the subject- 
matter upon the memory.” It must be observed, 
however, that these are not mere digests or ex- 
tracts from the author’s previous works. They 
entirely new and independent publications, upon 
which he has evidently bestowed considerable pains. 
The historical and geographical illustrations which 
they contain ; the attention which has been given to 
the chronology both of the Old Testament and the 
New; the maps here and there interspersed, the care- 
fully compiled indexes and tables of Scripture reference 
—all tend to enhance the merit of these volumes. 
To the New Testament Abridgment the author has 
prefixed an excellent summary of the events that 
transpired between the close of the Old Testament 
narrative and the coming of our Lord; thus filling 
up a blank in the history of the Jews, which has 
often puzzled the uninstructed reader. Before con- 





rous 


cluding our notice of these highly instructive vo- 
lumes, we must commend the elegance of their 
typography; the merit of which, we perceive, is due 


to the Messrs. Childs of Bungay. 

Dr. Cummine’s Sabbath Morning Readings on the 
Old Testament (London: Shaw) and Sabbath Evening 
Readings on the New Testament (London : Hall, 
Virtue, and Co.) are vigorously continued. The new 
yolumes are on Leviticus and St. Luke. They con- 
tain, like their predecessors, much valuable matter, 
unexceptionable doctrine, fertility of illustration, and 
sound practical instruction. Like some of his previous 
works, however, which we have had occasion to 
notice, they show undeniable marks of haste both in 
point of research and composition. The same author 
has also just published Signs of the Times, Part I. 
(London: Hall, Virtue, and Co.), in which, encou- 
raged by the extensive sale of the former part, he has 

“ added several lectures on Sc ripture reference to the 
future, bearing more or less directly on the same 
interesting topic!” Dr. Cumming, however, as our 
readers are aware, enjoys no monopoly in the matter 
of Apocalyptic interpretation. He has a dangerous 
competitor in the author of ‘ The Coming Struggle.” 
We should advise him, also, to be upon his guard 
against the author of the following:—TZhe Great 
Wii ine Press, popularly called Armageddon ; being an 
intellectual Battle of Opinions: The Turco-Russian 


War—fears of it may be banished. Also, The Final 
Conflict or Supper of the Great God, &e. By the 
author of ‘Trinology,” ‘The Seventh Angel.” 


(London: Strange.) — The author of “ The Seventh 
Angel,” if we recollect rightly, made out the mystical 
ye 666, very satisfactorily to himself, to signify 
» British Legislature, and the Seventh Angel the 
ae Bill, with other similar absurdities. Shall we 
trouble our readers with any more of his vagaries ? 
0! 


Two or three volumes of sermons are lying before 
us. The first the at we take up is entitled Gethsemane : 
Lectures delivered in the Lock: ¢ ‘hape lin Lent 1854. By 


the Rev. Caren Motynecx, B.A., Minister of the 
Chapel. (London: Partridge, Oakey, and Co.)—In 


these sermons the agony of Christ in the garden, 
and its attendant circumstances, are depicted with a 

wer and pathos rarely equalled in the Protestant 
pulpit. Roman Catholic divines generally excel our 

wn in their treatment of such subjects, since they 
ire more accustomed than we are to appeal to the 
feelings of their audience. But the 2y too often err on 








possible in such a style, and accord- | 


are | 





and are also 
culations which 
»<I0NS. Ts 


“0 score of excess of enthusiasm ; 
| accustomed to indulge in fanciful s, 
| have no right to be intruded on sach «x 
Mr. Molyne ux’s lectures there is nothing of this kind. 
All enthusiasm is chastened by the preacher’s strict 
adherence to such views of the Raviour’s character as 


are to be gathered from the Scriptures alone. The 
humanity of Christ is the subject which Mr. Moly- 
neux has endeavoured chiefly to illustrate in these 


lectures. ‘Is this subject,” he says, “ sufficiently 
considered? Is the man Christ Jesus—is the huma- 
nity of Christ sufficiently considered, and sufficiently 
appreciated; that He was bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh—possessed of all our feelings, sen 
sibilities, and sympathies—made in all things, sin 
only excepted, like unto His human brethren? W< 
glory in the Divinity of Christ—that He was God of 
God, very God of very God—and we do well! W: 
abhor Socinianism, or aught in thought or theory that 
impugns the coequality of the Son with the Father, 
or robs him of honour coequal with that of the Father; 
and we do well! But may we not, in this righteous 
jealousy for His divinity, possibly overlook somewhat 
of the integrity and claim of his humanity ; and in so 
doing overlook also just that which not only renders 
that divinity available in all its perfection to our souls’ 
salvation, but also that which, to human feelings, 
involves the very esssence of attractiveness in Mes 
siah’s character.” We conclude by recommending 
this volume of eloquent discourses to the notice of 
our readers. 

Sermons on the First Epistle of Peter. By H. F. 
Kon.epruGGceE, D.D., of Elberfeld. Translated from 
the German (London: Partridge, Oakey, and Co.)— 
contain an admirable exposition of this portion of 
Scripture. The author is well known as an orthodox 
German divine. He is also earnest and eloquent; 
and there is a homeliness of expression sometimes in 
his discourses calculated to recommend them to a 
numerous class of readers. 

Seven Sermons for a Sickroom. By the 
Epwarp Berens, M.A., Archdeacon of Berks. (Lon- 
don: Rivingtons.)—These sermons, which are not 
now published for the first time, are selected from 
various publications of the author issued between 1820 
and 1836. We are glad to see them reprinted in the 
present form, since they are calculated to administer 
both comfort and sound ins regen to the afflicted. 
The subjects embraced are—‘‘ 1. Advantages of afflic- 
tion. 2. Self-examination. 3! Future judgment. 

Contrition. 5. Encouragement for the penitent. 
6. Conversion. 7. Resignation.” 

The Ark in the House: 
Jor a Month ; with Prayers for Spec ial Occasions. 
the Rev. Barron Boucuier, A.M., 
(London: Shaw)—is by the same author whose fa- 
miliar expositions of the Gospels, under the title of 

‘Manna in the House,” were noticed by us some time 
back. The present publication forms an admirable 
companion Brena to those just mentioned, and will, 
we trust, find its way into all families in which the 
author’s expositions are — To families which are 
without any manual of domestic worship we can 

safely recommend it As use, as containing a series of 
sound and sc riptural petitions, both for general and 
particular occasions. We must add that the author’s 
preliminary remarks on family prayer are entitled to 
the careful perusal of heads of families. 

Be lief in Spe cial Provide nces examined by the Light 


Rev. 


By 


of Scripture and Exper nce, in a Series of Letters 
addressed to the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, Glasgow, in Reply 
to his Sermon on the Choleraic Visitation. By R. 


ALISTER (London: Houlston and Stoneman)—is a 
work which undertakes to grapple with a very difficult 
subject. In his treatment of it, the author is bold, 
candid, and ingenuous. He states his case fearlessly ; 
denying that there is any such thing as a Special 
Providence. In doing this, he knows that he runs 
counter to the belief of the majority of his country- 
men, and the creed in which he was himself brought 
up. He takes a preliminary objection to the use of 
the word “ Providence” at all, as applied to God or 
the Supreme Being. In this he is not singular. Many 
before him have thought that the word savours of 
philosophic heathenism. It is a word conveying 
rather the idea of an attribute than of a person, and 
should not be used, he thinks, with reference to the 
Supreme Being, any more than any other of his attri- 
butes; as, for instance, Justice. ‘‘ Thus, God is 
admitted to be perfectly just; but it is not necessary 


to 3] ak of him pe rsonally as ‘Justice,’ or to say 
‘ Justice’ created the world, or still upholds it.” The 
author, however, were he to go a little farther, might 
find something to object to in the word (od itself; 
for, after all, what is the meaning of it but good? 
To be consistent, he should insist upon our always 
using the word Jehovah, or perhaps Elohim. Passing, 
however, from this, the author goes on to show that, 


under the Christian dispensation, we have no reason 
to believe that God manifests himself at all by special 











providences in the government of the world. The 
universe revolves in its sphere according to fixed and 
determined laws. Human affairs, in like manner, 
are exempt from any special interposition of God’s 
providence. The man who is prudent in business 
reaps his reward. The nation or community which 
ieglects the observance of sanitary regulations is 
visited by cholera or some other pestilence. There is 


no efficacy in prayer, according to our author, to 











or, a Series of Family Prayers | 


Curate of Cheam | 


deliver us from any such visitation. We ourselves 
must help ourselves, or else suffer for neglecting to 
so. <All that are warranted by Scripture to 
for in prayer is spiritual blessings. Whatever 
relates to this life depends upon our own exertions— 


we 


ask 


the manner in which we exercise those faculties with 
which Almighty God has endowed us. Such is 
briefly the purport of Mr. Alister’s publication, in 


which he frequently appeals to the Bible in support 
of his views—protesting that he is no infidel, but a 
believer in the inspiration and authority of the 
Scriptures. 

The Cit y of Rome, considered chietly in referen to 
the Remains of Heathen Antiquity, the Mem rials of 
the I uly Church, the Present Character of the Roman 
Church: a Lecture delivered to the Bridgnorth and 
Jor the Promotion of Reli igious and 

By the Rev. G. Betert, MA. 
Incumbent of St. Leonard’s, Bridgnorth. (London: 
Rivingtons.)—We have read Mr. Bellett’s lecture 
with considerable interest. It describes in a graphic 
style the prominent points of attraction in the Eternal 








Coventry Societies 


Useful Knowledge. 


City, as noticed by him in a visit paid to it during 
one of his clerical vacations. On his return home, 


wishing to make his trip conduce to the improve- 
ment of others as well as himself, he delivered this 
lecture. In its printed fourm, it affords an agreeable 
and instructive half-hour’s reading. 





THE first volume of the Works of Philo Judeus, the 


contemporary of Josephus, has been introduced by 
Mr. Bohn into his ‘“ Ecclesiastical Library.” It is 
translated from the Greek by Mr. C. D. Yonge. The 
subjects treated of are the Creation of the World, 


the Allegories of the Sac red Laws, the Cherubim, 
Cain and his Birth, the Sacrifices of Abel and Cain, 
the Posterity of Cain, the Giants, the Unchangeable- 
ness of God, the Tilling of the Earth by Noah, and 
the Planting of it by Noah ; to which he adds Essays 
on Drunkenness and on Sobriety. The author was a 
Jew, resident at Alexandria; in his religious opinions 
a Pharisee : in philosophy a Platonist. He was held 
in very high esteem by his contemporaries, and if not 
now to be read with much profit, he will be perused 
with curiosity and with pleasure. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The English Prisoners i: Russia: a Personal 
Narrative of the First Lieutenant of H.M.S. 
Tiger. By Atrrep Royer, R.N. London: 


Chapman and Hall. 

Science, and Art: being Extracts from the 
Note-Book of a Geologist. By Professor An- 
sTED. London. 

Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski, &c. by 
Lieut. W. H. Hoorer, R.N. London. 

LizvTENANT Royer’s narrative of his captivity 

in Russia comes like a ray of sunshine amid the 

horrors and iniquities inseparable from war—that 
greatest evil that can afflict humanity. It is 
pleasant to find that our foe is not so black as he 
is painted—that kind treatment of the prisoners 
in their power has distinguished the Russians in 
this conflict ; and, to measure the true extent of 


Scene ry, 


the generosity shown to Lieut. Royer and his 
comrades, it is necessary for us to imagine, if we 


can, how we should feel and behave towards 
foreign enemy attacking our coasts, and trying 
to destroy Portsmouth. Positive kindness, under 
such circumstances, could scarcely be expected 
of us ; nevertheless, according to the narrative 
before us, Lieut. Royer and the crew of the hap- 
less Tiger were treated with more than humanity 
after their capture. They were taken to the 
Lazaretto, and well fed; the utmost attention 
was paid to the wounded by the General and his 
wife. This is the Lieutenant’s account of 
RUSSIAN HUMANITY. 

General Osten Sacken paid daily visits to the cap- 
tain and officers, and to the hospital. He was much 
gratified at seeing William Tanner (who had been 
wounded, and who recovered) —— whenever he 
visited him, in reading his Bible; and he expressed 
great approbation of his conduct, being himself of a 
religious turn of mind. Indeed, such were his kindly 
feelings and his religious tendency of thought that he 
never visited the establishment without going to th 
graves of his enemies, where, absorbed in meditation 
he might be seen crossing himself and offering up 


prayer to the Lord of Hosts. Madame Osten Sacken, 
his amiable consort, vied with the General in attention 
and considerateness towards ihe prisoners and 








wounded, whom she supplied with jellies and delicaci 
from her own house; and when it pleased God to take 


the powder-boy, Thomas Hood, to himself, she caused 
an iron railing to be placed round his gray ind 
plantec trees to overshadow it. Such was her con- 
sideration, and the vivid feelings which she had lately 
experienced at the loss of a son of the age of Thomas 
Hood, that she appeared to feel the more deeply for 
the parents of the lad, and of the young mi an 
Giffard, to whose mother she sent a gold ] 
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taining some of his hair—a sad consolation in her 
bereavement. General Eininkoff, the governor-general 
of Odessa, and General Krusenstern, the son of the 
celebrated navigator of that name, and military gover- 
nor of the place, Raron Rollsberg, governor of the 
fortress, and many other officers, whose names it was 
impossible to retain, but of whom we have the n ost 
vivid and grateful recollection, were unremitting in 
their considerate and solicitous attentions ; and if any 
difficulties were experit need, these arose more from 
the many orders given by them, and from their over- 

; their 
kind 





anxiety to use the powers allowed them by 
position to promote our comfort, than from any 
of forgetful ness or neglect 

Permission was given to the prisoners to write 
friends. Supplies from our fleet were 
veyed to them, and the commanding 
as even allowed to draw bills on England 
nent of the wages of the men and pur- 
clothing. 





They were detained at Odessa until instruc- 
tions could be received from the Emperor. He 
rected that the commanding officer should be 
to St. Petersburg; the two lieutenants and 
the doctor were to follow him as far as Reasan, 


east of Mos- 





a city about 100 miles to the south- 
‘ow ; and the others, officers and men, were to be 
mveye 1 to the same place. Vehicles were pro- 
the officers, but the men were ordered 
to mareh by easy and an ample supply 
llent ck thing was provided for them. 

When hi ed at St. Petersburg Lieutenant 
Royer was | le a at an hotel to await the return 
of the Minister of War, absent. 
Here he was well treated, and at length he was 
bidden to an interview with the Minister, the 
Prince de Goronki. 

He came forward, taking me by the hand; he ad- 
dressed me as follows, still retaining my hand :— 

‘Monsieur le Lieutenant, the chances of war have 
thrown you into a position which places us now in the 


vided for 
stages, 


of exc 





who was then 





relati f friends, and I trust that in our future in- 
tercourse we shall esteem each other as loyal gentle- 
men. His Majesty has directed that you should be 
located in an hotel, and every attention paid to your 
ymfort You will make known to the colonel any 
request that you may have to make. 1 must inform 
you that Eee parole will not exempt you from the 
attend of an officer, such being the law; but 





done to render this as little irk- 
sssible. The Emperor is now at 
Pete rhof, and [ sh ull have the honour of cé gee 
1g to you his Majesty’s pleasure when he will | 
ure to see you: and until I can learm his ‘eile? 
' uur present abode.” 
non gene ral topic 3, 
satis- 
ying kindness I had receiv 1, and 
commodations afforded me at the hotel. 


everything shall be 


some to you as 


u not to leave 











entered into convers 


0k the opportunity of expressing my 











placed under the following regula- 
tions - 

Ist I was at libe to go anywhere [ pl ased 
ibout the city, but was always to be accompanied by 
an | t I was not to communicate with 
ny Er except the Rev. Dr. Law, the 
Gapist mbassy at St. Petersburg. 3rd, I 


was allowed to have any books or papers I chose to 
isk for, but all letters that I wrote or received were 
to pass through the office of the Commander-in-Chief. 
To crown their liberality, the colonel produced a port- 
lio, with pen, ink, and paper, which he placed on the 

, recomme! ding me to make notes of my residence 
i He did not omit te give me two sticks of 
t 








sealing-wax, although my letters were to be sen 
On the 

that thi 

interview 


23rd of June he received an intimation 
Emperor and the Grand Duke desired an 

vith him, and on the following day he 
was conducted to the Shelma, th: 
Constantine. He 


resick nce of 
proceeds. 
A TETE-A-TETE WITH THE GRAND DUKE. 

I was shown into a drawing await the 
arrival of the Grand Duke Constantine, who had not 
returned from Cronstadt. He fills the post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Navy, lately occupied by 
Prince Menschikoff, who has been sent to command 
the tleet at Sebastopol, and who may there one day 
pay the penalty, in his person, of the war of which 
he was one of the principal instigators. The walls of 
the drawing-room were covered with oil-paintings, 
chiefly s by Russian artists; and there were 
many paintings laid against the chairs and sides of 
the room, and water-colour paintings lying on the 
table; the whole having an appearance of elegant 
négiige, by which I could see that it was used more as 
a private than as a state-room. An examination of 
these works of art afforded me some occupation, while 
I could hear in the distance a band of music playing 
in the grounds. I was standing, leaning over a chair 
and looking out of a.window, with my back to the 
door, when I heard these words, in a pleasing tone 
and in good English, with a slight foreign accent :— 
“You are waiting for the Grand Duke, I suppose 
I turned round, and, a li mfusion, saw 


room, to 





a-views, 


little to my 


| to enter another 
just been opened by one of the 


three ladies standing close by me. I bowed respect- 
fully to the lady in advance, and replied that I had 
been directed to meet his Imperial Highness at eight 
o'clock. The Grand Duchess, for it was no other who 
now honoured me with her conversation, was accom- 
panied by two of her ladies-in-waiting. 
Highness said she had heard of my having been very 
unwell, and expressed a hope that I was better. I 
replied that I had only risen from my bed in obedience 
to the commands of the Grand Duke. Her Imperial 
Highness then informed me that it was uncertain 
when the Grand Duke would return; and added, in 
the most naif manner, that I might know who was 
addressing me, * Even I do not know, and I am his 
wife!” I again bowed, when she said she should 
certainly hear if he was detained, and would let 
know; she recommended me, in the mean while, to 
wait, saying that she would send me some tea, and 
the last English newspaper, which had just come to 
hand. She then retired, with her attendants, by the 
door at which she had entered, and soon after returned 
alone, with a copy of the Jilustrated London News, 
which she handed to me, saying, ‘‘ See! it has not yet 
and is the last number received.” It 
was addressed to the Grand Duke, and had not passed 
under the s« eutiny of the censor; its destination to a 
member of the imperial family being a safeguard from 
the mutilating scissors of that important functionary. 
Her Imperial Highness then retired, and I soon saw 
her in the garden, walking with her suite. She is a 
person of yery pleasing appearance, rather above the 
middle height, of sweet and intellectual countenance, 
and decidedly pre tty and engaging. She appeared to 
be about three-and-tw nty, and was dressed with 
reat simplicity in white, with scarcely any ornament 
cept a few tasteful flowers in her white bonnet. 
ladies who accompanied her were older than her- 
self, and, although they were certainly beautiful, 
served to set off her Imperial Highness to advantage, 
by the gay colours of their dress, in contrast with the 
simplicity and elegance of hers. They did not speak 
while in the room, but as soon as they left I heard 
them say some words in French, and therefore con- 
eluded (as I had been assured) that this was the lan 
guage of the court. Presently a servant entered with 
the usual tea apparatus, one teapot over another, as 
already described. I quite enjoyed this refreshing 
drink, in the thirst which I suffered from the fever; 
and it was very had to wait till ten 
o'clock. At this hour I heard a stir among the ser 
vants in the ante-room, and concluded that “his Impe- 
rial Highness had just arrived. I looked out of the 
window, and saw a gentleman in uniform with a lady 
coming through the garden, followed at some distance 
by an officer in an aide-de-eamp’s uniform, with 
another lady on his arm. Presently the Grand Duke 
entered alone with his aide-de-camp, and, 
to me, held out his hand to shake hands; 
me in English, hoped I was better, and regretted my 
had to wait so long. He then motioned me 
apartment, the door of which had 
servants. Here we 
were left alone, and I was put quite at my ease by his 
Imperial Highness’s affability. He requested me to 
sit down, and ordered tea and wine, which were 
brought and set on two separate tables placed by us. 
He took some wine and asked me to help myself, 
while he smoked the amber-mouthed pipe presented 
to him by the attendant. The conversation first 
turned on the loss of the Jiger, into the details of 
which he entered minutely. He was well acquainted 
with them, having read the official report that I ad- 
dressed to the admiral from Odessa, a copy of which 
had been forwarded to him. In addition to this, he 
had the report of the authorities of that city relative 
to the circumstances that succeeded. He puta number 
of questions to me; among others, he asked why we 
had not taken to our boats. I replied that no naval 
officer ever thinks of abandoning his ship, and that 
we had defended the Tiger, hoping to the last to get 
her off the beach, until it was too late to escape in the 
boats. His Imperial Highness spoke with earnestness 
of his voyages to England and in the Mediterranean, 
and referred to many naval officers whom he had met, 
naming them, and mentioning them in connection 
with “ny umstances that evinced his clear recollection 
of ther Referring to Sir William Symonds (whom 
It hink he said he knew), his In mperial Highness re- 
mi irke d that he believed the Russian three-decker the 
Twelve Apostles was a superior vessel to the Queen 
which the it officer had built, inasmuch as the defects 
said to exist in the latter had been corrected in the 
former; the stern, for instance, although not so 
sightly, was more useful and effective, as guns could 
be fired at it, while it is doubtful whether the Queen 
could sustain the shock. He also added that the 
Twelve on repeated trials, had worked to 
windward, and overtaken their swiftest:frigates. His 
Imperial Highness spoke of many of the ships in both 
the English and French navies, comparing them with 
each other, and appearing to be quite aw fait on mari- 
time subjects. His Imperial Highness wished to 
know how it was that Sir Charles Napier carried a 
blue flag at the main; ‘“ For,” said he, “ by the dis- 
patches, I see that he signs only as vice-admiral ; has 
he been promoted?” He informed me that he had 
received that very day a report from Finland, sté ating 
that the Duke of Wellington.and some other ships had 


been opens d, 





apropos, as I 


having 





Apostle - 





! : 
been seen at the main. 


Her Imperial | 
having approached the coast of Finland carrying the 


coming up | 
he addressed | 


this circumstance, and suggested that it might haye 
been merely a signal. His Imperial Highness made 

remark to which I could give no reply ; he said, “| 
am sorry the war is not of a more equal character. 
He themproceeded to complain of the English ships 


Russian flag, and thus deceiving the land officers 
commanding the fortresses, who could not be expected 
to distinguish between the ships of the adverse navies 
I did not feel called upon to enter into a discussion on 
the right of using such means for misleading an 
enemy—a praetice which has so many precedents in 
war. The Grand Duke will have learned by this 
time that, when fighting, our gallant ships hoist thei 
own flag, under which alone we condescend to fight, 
and never under false colours. We had some further 
conversation on general subjects relating to our pro- 
fession; the questions he asked were all of them suc] 
as I could satisfactorily answer. His observations 
and remarks on my replies were such as any naval 
officer might make, and quite unrestricted by the dif- 
ference of our positions. While we were thus con 
versing, the Grand Duchess entered, on which I ros 
and bowed ; the Grand Duke said, “‘ You have already 
made the acquaintance of my wife.” She came for- 
ward and referred to the newspaper she had given m 
inquiring about its contents. She always spoke t 
me in English, evincing a desire to acquire that faci- 
lity of expression which only practice can give; 

on her making a slight and very natural error, his 
Imperial Highness corrected her, as he is perfectly 
acquainted with the language, which, he informed 
me, was taught to him and the Imperial Family by 
Dr. Law, respecting whose health he made some in- 
quiries, and expressed a great esteem for that gentle- 
man. It was now late (past eleven), and her Imperia 
Highness doubtless thought it time for our interview 
to close. She went round and said something to war 
Grand Duke, on which he used the word Stop, 
which, as I have explained, signifies ‘ ‘ proceed,” # 
Let us alone. Her Imperial Highness then left us. 
observed that she was now in a different costume ; sh¢ 
wore a large Leghorn straw hat, a rich erimson velvet 
boddice fitting quite close, and a white skirt. So 
after her departure, the Grand Duke rose, and, shak- 
ing hands, dismissed me, saying he was: afraid I must 
be fatigued. 





The next day he had 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR. 

The Emperor was standing in the middle of tl 
room, dressed in the plain dark blue uniform of 
general-in-chief, and wore a simple white enamelled 
cross at the button-hole on his chest. This, I believe, 
was the cross:of the Order of St. George, an honour 
conferred only upon persons who have rendered im- 
portant services to their country. I imagine that his 
Imperial Majesty has not yet assumed the decoratio 
of the highest class of the Order, which is worn | 
such men as Paskewitch, Woronzoff, &c., and which 
was described to me as different in size from that worn 
by the Emperor. I expected to see a fine tall mar 
but was not prepared to find his Imperial Majesty si 
much superior to the generality of men in height an 
appearance. He certainly did not look more thar 
fifty ; nor were there any particular signs of care o1 
his countenance—at least, not more than one sees in 
His features were fine 








every man of his age. ni 
regular, his head bald in the centre, and his eye ex- 
pressive of mildness, quite in accordance with his 
words. I was aware that his Majesty spoke both 


English and French, and hoped that he would address 
me in my native tongue. As I bowed and stepped 
forward, he addressed'me as ‘‘ Monsieurle Lieutenant, 
and inquired after my health, whether I had got rid 
of my fever, and how and where I had caught it. He 
asked me about the loss of the Ziger, and inquired 
why we had not anchored, being so near the land. [| 
replied that the fog was very thick, and that by out 
reckoning we were some distance from land when thi 
vessel struck. He asked if I was married ; made som¢ 
kind inquiries respecting the veapr:4 of my late cap- 
tain; and informed me that Mrs. Giffard was gone t 
Odessa, to join her husband, not having heard of his 
death. His Imperial Majesty then said that it had 
been his intention to grant the captain his liberty ; but, 
as that was ‘now impossible, he would extend that 
grace to me as the next in command, and asked mé 
how I should like to go home. I was quite taken 
aback by this announeement, as, although I had been 
told at Odessa that I should have my liberty, still | 
did not anticipate that it would be granted so soon 
and so freely. I was, therefore, unprepared to answel 
the question as to my intended route, and said that | 
really had not thought of it; upon which his Impe- 
rial Majesty burst into a fit of laughter, much amused 
at my surprise and embarrassment, and said A//: 
donc, pensez-y (go and think about it), and let me 
know this evening, through the Minister of War 
what road you would like to take. He then bowed 
me out of the room, tuming to the Prince, to whon 
he made some remark in Russian, and the latte! 
followed me. 

Having thus freely received ‘his liberty, the 
Lieutenant, on the 28th, quitted St. Pe tersburg 
continuing to receive the same kindness until he 


| stood in to the coast, whence the flag he named had | had passed the frontiers of Russia. 
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Some nations boasting a more advanced civili- 
sation might profit by the example of Russia. 

Professor Ansted travelled on a very different 
errand—to promote the arts of peace, to advance 
knowledge, and to make mankind wiser as well as 
happier. His tours were undertaken for the pur- 


pose of inquiry into the mineral products of 


various countries, and extended to France, 
Switzerland, Sardinia, Spain, Algeria, and the 
United States; and his narrative pleasantly 
mingles science with adventure and disquisition 
with description. A book of travels from such a 
man is something better than a circulating- 
library book ; it is a work to be studied, and to 
take a permanent place upon the book-shelf. Of 
its quality the following passages will be the best 
assurance—only that we cull the mostinteresting 
rather than the most instructive. 


A SCENE IN ALGERTA. 

I soon, however, sallied out on a voyage of dis- 
covery, and was at once struck with the people and 
ostumes. In the principal market-place, near the 
Place-Royale, were groups of Arabs, Moors, native 
Africans of the northern tribes of the interior, others 
from greater distances, and many Negroes, mingled 
with French, Italians, Spaniards (chiefly from the 
Balearic islands), &c., all in their peculiar costumes. 
The chief objects for sale consisted of fruit, and in- 
peaches, pomegranates, bananas, prickly 
pears, pears, apples, grapes, and innumerable melons, 
all in great profusion, and extremely cheap. The 
vegetables were not so varied. Men were the chief 
salesmen ; but women of all kinds and costumes were 
seen about. The most striking, certainly, were the 
native Moorish women and Jewesses; the former 
enveloped entirely with white of greater or less fine- 
ness, according to the rank and fortune of the wearer. 
The dress is singular. They wear trowsers quite full 
and tied in at the ankle, a singular and indescribable 
dress round the waist, and a kind of very thin white 
blanket, entirely concealing the form, and reaching 
to the mid-leg. The whole face and head, except the 
eyes, are covered with the same thin white material. 
Although I had often read of this, and seen figures 
of the women, the reality was extremely striking ; 
and I could not help staring at every woman I met, 
for some time. They are, however, abundant enough ; 
though I saw few that did not give me the idea of 
being old. In those less richly clothed the feet were 
often visible; but in the others they were entirely 
covered. Next to the Moorish women, the Negresses 
were most curious; as they prefer gay colours, and 
their faces, and even arms and legs, are left quite 
uncovered. They wear head-dresses of turban shape, 
and striped scarfs, sometimes of very pretty material. 
The variety of race was very considerable, and many 
of them were really good-looking. Like the Moors, 
they wear large trowsers; but these ter- 
minate at the and their dress is alto 
gether far more open than that of the white races. 
The Arab women, it is said, do not appear; and, 
except in the Moorish females, it is 
rather difficult at first to distinguish the men from 
the women. Many of the men, however, are very 
lightly clothed, and afford magnificent specimens of 
the various races to which they belong. Some are 
complete Turks, with their stern, gloomy aspect, and 
long beards and moustaches; others, Arabs or Jews, 
equally well bearded, but quite distinct ; others again 
are close ly ( lipped, like the French boys in Marseilles. 
Many offer interesting varieties of the Negro or jet 
black tribes, and some are as sinister and disagreeable- 
looking as most of them are quite placid and inte- 
resting. One of the first objects of interest at Algiers, 
where the domination of the French has enforeed 
toleration, is a visit to the interior of a mosque. I 
went into one in the principal street, the only cere- 
mony required being, that the should be 
taken off; as, however, the whole interior was either 
carpeted or matted, this was no great sacrifice on a 
warm day. The mosque I first entered was a fine 
building, but of no great elevation. It measured, 
within the walls, about 180 feet by 150; and con- 
sisted of five principal aisles on two sides of the 
building, two aisles on a third, and one on the fourth; 
but towards this end (the south) is a small interior 
court, with a fountain placed towards its southern 
corner, At both the east and west end were small 
rooms, apparently adapted for religious purposes; 
that at the east containing a copy of the Koran, while 
those at the west were bare, like the interior of the 
building. With the exception of matting, and some 
carpets, the whole was completely unfurnished; but 
there were a few niches and recesses rather more deco- 
rated than other parts. A number of persons were 
lying down in the building, and several were employed 
in drawing water and carrying it to the western end 
of the mosque; but I saw no appearance of worship 
of any kind, nor was there anything impressive or 
striking in the style of fittings or decoration. The 
aisles were formed by moresque arches of the usual 
form, many of them out of proportion, and all rather 
Irregular. The windows were very low, and looked 
upon a small external gallery; and the doors con- 
sisted of openings in the wall, without other means of 
closing than a mat suspended before them. 
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Let us turn to Switzerland, where he fell in 


with 
A PARTY OF PHILOSOPHE! 
After dinner we 
dessert, consisting of sz 
other shells; of a model in sugar of th« 


were regaled with a ¢ logical 
ifactions of terebratula | 





or some other Jura mountain; and last, not leas 
a number of real ammonites and terebratule put uy 
in paper, with crackers; showing a example of 


the connection of the physical sciences in thus en- 
larging the mind of the maker of bon-bons, while the 








philosopher with no less astonishment found a fossil 
where he had been accustomed to look for barley- 
sugar. After dinner and two or three toasts—the 
dinner having lasted three hours—most part of the 
company joined the ladies above, where incing had 
already commenced. The ladies were—as ladies al 


ways must be—charming, and as there was a pretty 


sprinkling of Germans and one Vole, there was 
lack of variety ; but, however difficult, | must neglect 


them, that a line or two may be devoted to the dresses 
of the gentlemen. Among our number there were a 


very few who had come provided for su 





and one especially, a handsom« fro 
Paris, was attired in the very pink of fashi with 
hair covering about four-fifths of his fa " gol 
and jewels about as large a proporti f wai 
coat. Contrasted with these ress of tl 
rest of us, which may be thus i Coat with 
or without tails, and adapted in various ways for 
walking, but not for dancing; waistcoat, nothing ex- 
traordinary ; trousers, all « urs but | und tl 





feet covered with thick boots or high walking 
This being our condition with regard to appearance, 
the dances of all waltzes, illopades, and 
contre-dances—were kept ip, not hstan 
great spirit till a late hour. 


kinds—- 


Crossing the Atlantic, we arrive at on 
famous 


NEW YORK HOTELS 
I found an excellent dinner at the hotel (Astor 
House) at which [ put up, and learnt t the 





prietors took this opportunity of paying a compliment 




















to their friends by giving a better meal tl usual, 
and providing excellent champagne ad /ibit ithout 
extra charge. As it is the practi in the States 
generally for each per fixed unifort 
rate per day for board and lodging together at 
houses of public entertainment, which, in fact, rather 
re semble boarding-houses than l in his 
arrangement is not so extraord vould 
otherwise appear. It was certainly very agreeabl 
as, owing to our long voyage, and tl lif Ity 
preserving the flavour of meats in ar house. our 
appetites were such as to enable us to do full just 
to the excellent venison and other delicacies served 
up. The price charged at the first hotels for board 
and lodging (except wines and liquors) is t more 
than about 10s. 6d. per day; and for tl may 
have breakfast at any hour, dinner, tea, : ipper ; 
and I must say that, here at least one d com- 
plain of the hurry of the dinner, or the ficulty of 
obtaining anything 1 All that I led is to 
speak to the waiter, and give him t lerstand that 
some prospective good in th If lar 
awaits him if he looks after y« 
will then take care that you shall want f thing. 
He condemns slavery, but does not see his way 


safely to immediate emancipation. Some of its 
consequences are thus stated :— 

The amount of capital involved in the possession of 
slaves in Virginia alone 
than fifty millions sterling; an 
for so it is, seems to produce an effect 


cannot be estimated at | 





1 thi ] | 
Hl W 


tivalent to 


that of a mortgage on a large landed property, rather 
than serve as a means for securing a certain amount 
of labour. It is also painful to observe what a drag 
on the middle classes, having moderate resources, a 
few slaves invariably prove. Both humanity and th 
force of habit interfere, as a gx il rule, to check th 
Husval 


separation of parents from children, a1 


from wives; and numerous f farmers 
struggle on with their unwieldy train of Negro mei 
; 


women, and children, many more than can do any 


good in the house, but not enough, or well enough 
directed, to be useful in the field; suffering an in- 
creasing but hopeless evil, iable t n white 
servants, and equally unable to do without some help. 
Thus are these people the unhappy victims of a 


vhich yet they 


system which is destroying them, | ich 
at what 


retain, believing tl 


has a 


are anxious to 
marketable value must be valuable property, and not 
knowing that it would be far cheaper for them, and 


better, to hire attendance and assistance when they 
actually wanted it, than have forced on them a use- 
less and costly superfluity, under whatever name it 
comes. Emancipation would, indeed, be 
advantage to this class, whenever and however it 
might be brought about. 

To be 
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East in search of 
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Here are the travels of old 
who penetrated into the heart of th 
trade, and brought back an accoun 
fashion of the time to deem a little exaggerated, but 
which subsequent travellers have prov: true 
substantially. The Venetian was a keen 


it was the 
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By Capt. SPENCER. London Routledge 
L UX 
1 Milita T } pe / Crime 
id the Kaste Shores o / Sea, &e. 
By Major-General Macin1 ls. London 
Longmans. 
The Russo-7 sh Camp 1828 1829; 
‘t 17 the I t iffairs 2 
Eust. By Colonel ¢ NI London 
Smith, Elder, and ( 
The ¢ $ By Ivan ( IN Lond 
rriibner and Co 
PROCEEDING Witl les ie Seat of 
War, we cross from a poin Peninsula of 
Kertch the Crimea, to Anapa, » north- 
aster! ast of the Black Sea. Here com- 
mences the great mountain-rang f the Cau- 
casus, 1 here we make o S juaintanc 
with the brave tribes usually called by us ¢ 


( 





ims, Who inhabit its «¢ 
and ri icky fastnesses, and 
fully resisted all the attempts of Russia 


them. 


ing valleys 
) success- 


to subdue 





lhe Caucasus may be briefly deseribed as “a 
great mountain-range, exten 1a N. W. and 
S. E. direction, between the B 1 Caspian 
Seas. Its extreme points are those of the main 
ridge or backbone of the system, which, com- 
mencing at Anapa on the Black Sea, in lat. 


3 
14° 50° N., runs first S. E. as far he parallel 
50, and meridian of 40° 45, then almost 

to the long. of 46°, and, finally, again 
» Baku, on the Caspian Sea, in lat. 40° 20’, 
it terminates. The direct dist e between 
llowing its 
windings, the ridge of the Cat measures 
800 miles. The extent of the mountains towards 
the north is very well marked by th 
the rivers Kuban flowing 
west along their bases to the Bl ; the other 
east to the Caspian. The natural southern limit 
is the Araxes; so that the bread this range 
in its widest part is about five degrees, or nearly 





where 
Anapa and Baku is 690 miles ; but, f 


casus 


courses of 
and Terek h 


ick SX 


350 miles; and in its narrowest, along the shores 
of the ¢ aspian, not much shor f 250 miles 
I'he area inclosed by these two seas and three 
rivers, taken as the boundaries of the Caucasian 
system, is not less than 100,000 square miles; 
but it must be remarked that wit these limits 
there is, though not much, land; and 
that the least elevation is fou in the bed 
of the Araxes, but in that of the Kur:” (M‘Cul- 
loch.) It must be stated that geographers differ 
as to the extent of the Caucasi I e, but thet 


the account just given has bee 
a comparison of authorities 
There is some difference of opini 
the elevation of the range i 3 8 
Without 


nh up trom 


m as to 
ral parts. 


‘elore, Wé 


] 
aiso 


ntering much into d 


shall merely state that this varies from about 
1500 feet to upwards of 17,0 I highest 
peak is that of Elbrous, or Elburz, situated N 


f 43° N. lat.. and W. of 43° I 
said to be 17,785 feet above th the sea 


that is, more than 2000 1 her thar 


, which is 


icV¢ I 





Mo The nan Klbrous signifies 

y and is applied, we believe, 
to ot mountains besides this which rise 
ibove the snow line. M. Golovin informs us 
that it is applied by the natives to the entire 
Caucasian range. It would be expedient, there- 


fore, for geographers to resolve upon a better 
name for this lofty summit The next peak in 
elevation is that of Kash« k, s called by the 
Russians; but by the natives Mquinvari, also 
Urs-Coch, or White Mountain, whi ses to the 
height of 14,500 feet. This is situated between 
$22 and 43 N. lat. and N. of 45 E. long. 
“ According to a tradition, Noah’s ark stopped on 
the Elbrous before reachin ‘at, and the 
cradle of Christ is found on the , standing 
above the tent of Abraham, which is itself sus- 
pended in the air.” Other f the prin- 
cipal range rise to heights of 10,000, 12,000, and 
13,000 feet. Towards the Caspian the 








summits 


even 
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height gradually decreases to less than 2000 feet, | 
until, upon arriving at the shores of that sea, the 
country is no longer mountainous, but hilly. 
West of Elbrous the mountains gradually decline 
as far as Anapa, where there is only an elevation 
of about 200 feet. “But this height rises per- 
pendicularly, and the face of the rock is continued 
downwards for several hundred fathoms; such 
being the depth of the sea at this point.” From 
Anapa to Mingrelia, along the coast of the Black 
Sea, a distance of 250 miles, an inferior branch 
of the Caucasus meets the eye of the traveller as 
he skirts the shore. This is allowed on all hands 


to be very beautiful and picturesque; the moun- | 


tains varying in height, and being crowned to 
their summits with luxuriant vegetation. The 
view, however, is nothing, if compared with that 
of the principal range, as thus described by Cap- 
tain Spencer. “ After leaving Soukum-Kale,” 
he says, 

The beautiful mountain coast, that had so long 
cheered us on our voyage with its picturesque variety, 
gradually receded from the shore, till we arrived 
ypposite the immense plain of Mingrelia. Much as 
we admired the beautiful coast scenery of Circassia, 
we were not altogether sorry that we had passed the 
barrier which had so long shut out the magnificent 
prospect that now burst upon the view, for we had 
now before us the glorious outline of the Caucasian 
Alps towering to the heavens in all their splendour; 
and as the eye wandered from the impenetrable forests 
of Mingrelia that skirted the coast, up to the highest 
summit of Mount Elbrous and the still more distant 
Kasbek, so clear is the atmosphere in this delightful 
climate, we could distinctly trace each mountain 
range, towering one above the other to the region of 
eternal snow, with an occasional glimpse of the cots 
and cultivated fields of the mountaineers. 

The principal rivers of the Caucasus are the 
Kuban, the Terek, the Araxes, the Kur (anciently 
Cyrus), and the Phasis or Rion. All these fall 
either into the Black Sea or the Caspian. The 
most important of them is perhaps the Kuban, 
“which rises in Mount Elbrous, and, after 
running through the mountains and valleys of 
the Caucasus, divides into three arms, two of 


which fall into the Sea of Azof, and the third and | 
The | 


most considerable into the Black Sea.” 
Terek rises in the Kasbek, and falls into the 
Caspian. There are also numerous streams, some 
of which attain to the magnitude of rivers when 
augmented by the melting of the snow in summer. 
On the summits of the higher mountains the 
snow of course never melts. From the inferior 
ridges, however, it disappears under the force of 
the warm summer sun; descending frequently in 
broad torrents, overflowing the rivers, and sweep- 
ing away every obstacle. The summits of these 


mountains, when thus freed from their covering | 


of snow, present plains carpeted with the finest 
pasture. They may be otherwise described as a 
vast plateau on an inclined plane, intersected and 
precipitously rent in all directions by narrow 
valleys or chasms, with torrents at the bottom, 
and which, unlike those of Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, are perfectly inaecessible. To the elevated 
plains, thus in a certain degree unapproachable, 


the native inhabitants, inthe hot season, or when- | 


ever their lower pasture grounds are invaded, 
withdraw their flocks and their horses, so re- 
nowned for their admirable qualities : (Macintosh.) 

In the Caucasus, as in the Alps, glaciers are 
common. There are also other points of resem- 
blance between these two great mountain systems. 
There is one essential point, however, in which 
the Caucasus differs, not only from the Alps, 
but from every other large mountain range. The 
Caucasus is almost, if not entirely, deficient in 
mountain lakes. The lake of Sevan or Goukcha, 
between the Kur and Araxes, is the only one of 
ény size in the whole region, and it can hardly 
be regarded as belonging to the Caucasus. It is 
a salt lake, of the kind so common in Central 
Asia, without any outlet, and occupying nearly 
the whole extent of a small elevated plain, about 
48 miles long by 12 in width, 5300 feet above the 
sea: (M‘Culloch.) 

In minerals the Caucasus, so far as it has been 
explored, is richer than the Alps. Iron, copper, 
lead, saltpetre, and sulphur are found in large 
quantities. Gold and silver have been always 
supposed to exist there; but no traces of them 
have been discovered in modern times. It is in 
its vegetable productions, however, that the 
Caucasus may be said to excel every region not 
situated under the tropics. “ Nearly every tree, 
shrub, fruit, grain, and flower, found from the 
limit of the temperate zone to the pole, is native 
to, or may be raised in, the Caucasus.” 


are meadows of the finest grass, and fields of 





There | 


wheat, rye, barley, oats, and millet to be seen | of their ancient race. No other name, in short, is 


everywhere, even at an elevation, in some in- 
stances, of more than 7000 feet above the sea. 
The sides of the mountains are clothed with 
magnificent forest trees; and in the warmer 
valleys, dates, pomegranates, figs, and mulberries 
grow without any the least cultivation. Nor isthe 
vine wanting to complete this picture of rich and 
luxuriant vegetation. It twines round the trees 
it loves to a considerable height up the moun- 
tains, and offers its glowing clusters to a rude 
people that cannot sufficiently appreciate the 
gift. In a short excursion which Captain Spencer 
made from a place called Bombora, on the Black 
Sea, into the interior, the author thus describes 
what he saw: 


The vegetation was of the most luxuriant descrip- | 


tion. The splendid oak-trees alone that covered the 
sides of the hills, and crested the highest summits of 
the mountains, were in such abundance as to lead us 


to believe that Europe would find a sufficient supply | 


of the finest wood for ship-building in the nearly un- 
known countries on the Black Sea, without seeking 
it in another hemisphere. . . . In addition to 
the ordinary trees of the forest, the Arbutus andrachne, 
the oleander, the tamarisk, the olive and the fig, 
the rhododendron and the pomegranate, were every- 
where to be seen in all their variegated tints and rich 
luxuriance; while the box, which in Europe is a 
dwarf shrub, was here a perfect giant of the forest, 
and the juniper of such colossal dimensions as to 
measure fifteen feet in circumference. But death 
lurked about our path, in the number of dangerous 
black snakes that continually darted almost from be- 
neath our feet. Then the croaking of the Rana 
variabilis, that unerring indicator of poisonous marsh 
miasma, told us, if we did not seek the shelter of our 
| ships before nightfall, we should be certain to carry 
| home with us, the intermittent fever of the Caucasus. 
The fact is, the fertility of the low lands in the 
Caucasus is too great; for, harassed as the inhabi- 
tants have been from time immemorial by the con- 
tinued invasions of every ambitious power of the 
day, they have been obliged to leave their richest 
lands a waste on the coast, and seek a securer home 
in the mountains. 

The animals of the Caucasus are many and 
various. Tomention only a few of them :—there 
are wolves, bears, lynxes, jackalls, and foxes ; 
also deer, hares, chamois, and goats ; sheep and 
oxen of various kinds, some of them wild, as the 
Aurochs ; horses, of an excellent breed, to which 
the greatest attention is paid ; weasels, polecats, 
ermines, moles, and “such small deer,” in great 
| varicty. Of birds the variety is amazing. 
| Black swans are to be found in the Caucasus as 

well as in Australia. Game is everywhere abun- 
|dant. Shall we add—what every schoolboy 
knows—that this is the native home of the 
pheasant (phasianus), so called from the Phasis, 
on whose banks it was first discovered, and was 
thence transferred to please the eye and rejoice 
the palate, first of the inhabitants of Greece and 
Italy, and afterwards of the barbarians of Gaul 
and Britain? Of insects and reptiles there is 
also an extensive variety. The whole country, 
in fact, is so teeming with animal life, that the 
naturalist can never complain of his not having a 
sufficiently wide scope for his observations. 
| We shall conclude this brief notice of the 
| physical aspect and natural productions of the 
Caucasus with the following from Captain Spen- 
cer :‘— 

If we view the Caucasus generally, we must pro- 
nounce it to be one of the finest countries in the 
world. The climate is equal to that of Italy, while 
Switzerland does not surpass it in the sublimity of 
its Alps or the majestic grandeur of its scenery ; and, 
though it does not possess those romantic lakes which 
form such a delightful feature in the landscapes of 
some mountain countries, we have, as a compensation, 
a splendid view of either the Black Sea or the Cas- 
pian, from nearly every mountain we ascend. 

This magnificent country is inhabited by about 
four millions of people, distinguished into seve- 
ral nations or tribes. The chief of these are the 

‘ircassians or Tcherkessians, the Abasians, Osse- 

tians, Lesghians, and Tchechenians. In the 
plains to the south dwell the Mingrelians, Imeri- 
tians, and Georgians. Notwithstanding many 
differences both of language, religion, and man- 
ners and customs among these several tribes, it is 
usual at present to class them all, except perhaps 
the Georgians, under the general name of Cir- 
cassians. 


| 


The Tcherkesses, or Circassians (says General 
Mackintosh) are the dominant nation, and people 
every part of the space within the central chain, the 
Kuban, the Black Sea, and the Terek. The several 

| tribes recognise, it is true, no common authority ; but 


| the princes of the two Kabardahs, the superior purity 


I was credibly informed that they acknowledge, in | 





used in the army and councils of the Russians but 
that of the Tcherkess. 

The translation of this word is, literally, cv: 
the road; understood generally to reflect upon 
the inhabitants as a nation of highwaymen or rob- 
bers; but, as interpreted by Captain Spencer, 
“derived from the circumstance of their never 
permitting the march of a foreign soldier through 
their territories.” While on the subject of ety- 
mology, we may mention that Pliny derives th 
name Caucasus from a Scythian word, Graucasus, 
signifying white with snow. Later writers, how- 
ever, among whom is Klaproth, derive it from 
Koh-Chaf or Ckasp, that is, Caspian mountains ; 
and the Turks call it Ckaf-Daghi, or Ckaf moun- 
tain. The Persians (says Captain Spencer) dis- 
| tinguish the Circassians from the other tribes of 
the Caucasus by the name of Kassack ; so that 
it is not improbable the free bands of the Cossacks 
of the middle ages first issued from the Caucasus. 

With respect to the languages spoken in the 
Caucasus we shall merely observe that they are 
exceedingly numerous, and that philologists are 
by no means agreed among themselves as to their 
classification. Strabo states that, in his time, 
there were as many as seventy different languages 
spoken in the Caucasus. The majority of these, 
however, must have been mere dialects ; and, 
although some modern writers pretend that they 
have been able to discover at least seven distinct 
languages, we are not disposed to place much 
faith in their assertion. 

In what remains to be said, we shall speak of 
the inhabitants of the Caucasus under the general 
name of Circassians. 

The Circassians are a brave, noble, and hand- 
some race of people. Both the men and the 
women are remarkable for their personal beauty ; 
and there may be some truth, after all, in Blu- 
menbach’s theory, that it is to these mountains 
we must look for the primitive type of the finest 
and most intellectual race of mankind. From 
time immemorial the Circassians have preserved 
their independence against all invaders. All the 
great conquerors of antiquity, Alexander, Mith- 
ridates, the Romans themselves, could not con- 
quer these mountaineers. In later times, Timour 
the Tartar was not more successful. The most 
any of these were able to do was to obtain a 
doubtful allegiance from the inhabitants on the 
coast, or at the foot of the mountains. 

This was the barrier, (says Captain Spencer) 
that arrested the victorious arms of the Assyrian. 
the Persian, the Greek, and the Roman—the strong- 
hold that towered in its mountain freedom above the 
tide that spread around it; and now, as then, has for 
more than half a century bidden defiance to the ag- 
gressive ambition of the greatest military power of 
modern days. How deeply, therefore, must every 
humane and chivalrous bosom sympathise with the 
heroic tribes of this devoted country, who from the 
beginning of time have preserved their rugged home 
inviolate from the foot of every invader; and how 
deeply interesting to every reflecting mind must be 
their future destiny ! 

The Circassians being a primitive race, their 
form of government is, like that of most primi- 
tive nations, patriarchal. Each tribe is divided 
into clans, which have their nobles and chieftains 
or princes, the latter of whom owe their eleva- 
tion originally to personal merit, and the dignity 
is then hereditary among their descendants, should 
they be found worthy of it. There is great 
equality, however, among all the members of a 
tribe. They are all more or less warriors, and 
every man bearing arms has free liberty of speech 
in the public assemblies. When any extra- 
ordinary danger threatens, the scattered tribes 
meet together and with common consent resolve 
to be guided by the councils of the bravest or 
wisest of their number. Thenceforward a cheerful 
obedience is paid to the chieftain who for the 
time being has been entrusted with the conduct 
of their affairs. Such a meeting was held in tlic 
autumn of 1834, and again in 1836, “on both of 
which occasions there was an earnest conference 
on the subject of the aggressions of Russia, and 
the most stringent measures were resolved upon 
for the defence of the country. From the course 
thus boldly laid down the Circassians have never 
since swerved.” 

The chieftains, nobles, and other warriors, when 
not engaged in war, are passionately addicted to 
the chase. The agriculture of the country is at- 
tended to by the vassals, who are in a manner 
adscripti glebe, though not under very hard con- 
ditions. These also have the charge of thie 
numerous flocks and herds with which the 
country abounds. The nobles themselves, how- 
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ever, sometimes attend to these, while all classes 
of the population 
nanagement of their horses. 
The horse is the especial favourite of every Cau- 
isian. He is trained to endure hunger and fatigue, 
swim, 
other accomplishments and qualifications requi- 
site in the four-footed companion of a guerilla. The 
great secret appears to be kindness; he is never 
beaten, consequently his spirit remains unbroken, and 
his affection for his master undiminished. Nothing 
can be more simple than their method of breaking in 
a horse. 
19 common danger, for they generally roam half 
ild through the woods—then blindfolded, and pulled 
pre up hill and down dale, until he is completely 
subdued. Those that are brought up in the farm- 


He is first secured with the lasso—a feat of 


take a deep interest in the | 


to understand what is said to him, and all | 


yard, where they may be seen as the playmates of | 


children, take to the saddle almost without its being 
lecessary to have recourse to any violence. 

It is almost needless to add that the Circassians 
are some of the most expert horsemen in the 


world. From their earliest childhood they are all 


trained to the management of the steed, and the | 


practice of fire-arms. Their carbines are not the 
best in the world, neither have they an over- 
abundance of powder. Consequently they never 
throw away a shot. Their sword-blades are of an 
excellent temper, and the 
even goldsmiths among 


them exhibit much 


armourers, cutlers, and | 


ingenuity in the construction and decoration of | 


these weapons. 
to be found in the mountainous districts. All 


These are the only skilled artisans | 


the other wants of a Circassian, unless perhaps | 


he is a chieftain, must be supplied by his own 
hands or those of his household. 
carpenter and weaver. The women make his 
clothes, shoes, saddle-cushions, and horse-trap- 
pings. They are expert in needle-work and em- 
broidery. They also manage the dairy, bake the 
bread, cook, and even occasionally take a turn at 
field-labour. 

The Circassians live in scattered hamlets or 
villages of not more than forty or fifty houses. 
Their houses or huts are of the slenderest construc- 
tion, which is, perhaps, an advantage, since they 
frequently remove from one locality to another. 
The residence of the chieftain is usually in the 
centre, and does not differ much in character 
from those of his dependents. These huts are in 
general built of plaited osiers, plastered inside 
and out, and thatched with hay or straw. How- 
ever insignificant in appearance, they are exceed- 
ingly neat and clean, and furnished in a manner 
to correspond with the moderate wants of the 
people. 

The accumulation of dirt in their neighbourhood, 
the insecurity of the position, 
the caprice of the inhabitants, cause them to be from 
time to time abandoned. On such occasions the 
dwellings are destroyed, the household utensils packed 
up, and the whole colony migrate in search of a new 
abode. 


(To be continued.) 





FICTION. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By HeperpEN MILFORD. 


THE 


A Physician’s Tale. 


3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Lights and Shadows of Australian Life. By Mrs. 
Cuartes Cracy, Author of “A Lady’s Visit 
to the Gold Diggings.” 2 vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 


JOURNAL. 


Sir,—I enjoy a good novel, and I am obliged to 


He is his own | 





for authors or fear of publishers You have 

chosen as their guide by the great majority of the 

reading world, and your first duty is to them. Excuse 

the liberty I have taken, for your sake as much as 

for my own, and belie ve me to be, with great esteem, 
Your constant re: “a 





7th Oct. 1854. 

We (the reviewer of the “ cea foes re- 
ceived the foregoing letter from the Editor of the 
Critic; and the fairest mode of meeting the 
complaint is frankly to state it, and fully to 
answer it. Let us assert, in the first place, an 
entire unconsciousness of any such undeserved 
praise. We may have erred in judgment—but 
not designedly. We had no purpose to praise 
apart from merit. We have sought to do a special 
service to no author; we have been moved by 
regard for no publisher; 
our honest opinion of every novel, and we have 
expressed it fearlessly when formed. But may 
it not well be that in respect of merits there may 
be a difference of opinion between F— B— and 
ourselves? Reviewers are not infallible, nor do 
we pretend to be so; but so ‘neither are readers. 
It is just possible that a novel which pleases us 
may displease another reader, and vice 
and both might pass opposite judgments upon 


versa; 


! 
been 


we have sought to form | 


| the covering? If dishonestly, with design to 
have the fiction swallowed in mistake for the 
fact, what language could too emphatic: ally cor 
demn the stratagem? Here is a book obnoxious 
to these censures. Mrs. Clacy is intimately 
quainted with the characteristics of Australian 
life, and wields an exceedingly graphic and lively 
pen, which could produce a charming book of 
travels. But, instead of doing this, and telling 
us in her pleasant manner all that she knows 
about Australia and the Australians, she must 
needs indulge her imagination, invent fictions, 
and, by mingling them with her facts, spoil both. 
She informs us in her preface that the tales are 
“ founded upon fact.” Fudge! The foundation, 
we suspect, is extremely small for the superstruc- 
ture; but whether this be so or not, inasmuch as 
the res uder cannot possibly sever the fact from the 


fiction, it is to him as if the whole were an in- 
vention. 
Looking upon them as tales, they are smart 


compositions, very well suited for a magazine, 


| where they would have appeared at intervals, but 


it—aye, and maintain those judgments with 
sound arguments, and with entire honesty on | 


both sides. At all events, we can assure 


of this, that we endeavour to be honest, but to 


be as merciful in treating incapacity as justice | 


will permit. We might, perchance, have for- 
borne upon occasion to speak as harshly of the 
first adventure of a young author, especially when 


| the novelist is a lady, as the short-comings of the 


and frequently even | 


work would have justified: no doubt we may 
have leaned to mercy’s side; but we can safely 
affirm that we have never yet, and so long as we 
have the honour to pass in review the literature 
of fiction we never will, designedly give positive 
praise to a book which in our conscience we do 
not believe to deserve it. With this assurance 
we turn to the new novels of the last fortnight. 
And foremost we have A Physician’s Tale, 
which we like, because it is unlike the multitude 
of modern novels. The 


a} 


somewhat tedious in volumes, as, indeed, are all 
collections of stories—a fact, the philosophy of 
which we should like to learn. Doubtless the 
pictures of Australian life here presented are sub- 
stantially correct; but in fiction there is always 
a tendency to embellishment, a desire to make 
a picture, which more or less deforms the plain 
truth; and Mrs. Clacy is not exempt from the 
universal failing. Let her write a book simply de- 
scriptive of Australia as it is, and nowhere will it 
be more heartily welcomed than here; but these 
semi-fictions will not be made tolerable, even 
with such ability to back them as Mrs. Clacy un- 
doubtedly possesses. 








Tue shilling volumes are still the rage. Here is 


| another importation from America, The Lofty and the 


author has gone back to | 


an era of which we have a vivid recollection— | 


that which succeeded the highly wrought romance 
of the Radcliffe school, retaining some of its 
mystery, and a good deal of its imagination and 
poetry, without its affectations and absurdities. 
The Physician's Tale is very romantic, and that 
we look upon as a recommendation; it is a crea- 
tion of the ideal, and not a transcript of the real ; 

the hero and heroine and the principal characters 
of the plot are just such as young persons people 
their castles in the air withal; but they are not, 


| of the Continent. —— 


| therefore, less acceptable reliefs from the actuali- | 


| Milford excels in description. 
| by the 


| attention 


ties with which we are surrounded. Then Mr. 
He will discourse 
page of fine landscapes, picturesque man- 
sions, and all the sights and sounds of rural life, 
where he is more at home than in cities. Another 
charm he has—he is a lively writer; he is not 
fond of disquisition; he does not 


indulge in | 


soliloquy; he does not plague you with common- | 


place sentiments, supposing them to be philo- 
sophy. 
a good story-teller, with all circumstances of 
place and time, bringing the actors and scenery 
before your eyes, and seizing and detaining your 
until he has taken you to the end. 
3eing such, we feel no hesitation in commending 


| the Physician’s Tale as pleasant pastime in a long 
| evening. 


rely upon the reviews to tell me what are good. I | 


find [ can trust none of them. 
full of laudation of some new novel, 


After reading a notice 
I send for it to 


the library, and, having got a little way into it, I dis- 
cover to my infinite disgust that it is—trash. I have 
tried all the reviews in turn, with the same results; | 


and I am astonished to see in the advertisements 
extracts from newspapers praising to the skies books 
which the reviewer must know to be worthless, or 
which he notices without reading. From the tone of 
fearless independence, mingled with much kindness 
towards authors, that distinguishes the Critic, I 
have lately relied upon its reviews to guide me in my 
buyings and borrowings of books. I have no reason 
to complain of its ag one in any other department 
than that of fiction; but here I must candidly inform 

you I have found myself misled two or three times by 
-teclidan: given to novels which on perusal I dis- 
covered, to my great annoyance, not to deserve it. I 
tell you of it, to put you or your reviewer on your 
guard; for many of my friends are accustomed like 
myself to de pend up n your characters of books for 
our readings; and we should much regret to have 
our confidence shaken by any lack of candour in th 


We have placed Mrs. Clacy’s Lights and Sha- 
dows of Australian Life among Fiction, because 
there is fiction in it; and wherever there is fiction 
mingled with fact, we hold it to be duty of critics 
to prevent misleadings by treating the whole as 
fiction, it being manifestly impossible for the 
reader to trace for himself the lines of demarca- 
tion. It is for this reason that we have uniformly 
condemned the principle of works of this class; 
and we shall not cease to enter our protest 
against them, so long as they are patronised by 
publishers and endured by the public. Their 
effect is bad in every way. They are worthless 
for all purposes of instruction; their tendency is 
to confuse the boundaries of truth and falsehood 
in the reader’s mind. And of what use are they? 
Why mingle fiction with fact? Which is desired 
to prevail? How much is the reader to receive, 
and how much to reject? If it is desired to con- 
vey facts, why choose the form of fiction? Either 
it is honestly done, or dishonestly. If honestly, it 
may be asked, how fact is taught when it is so 


He has astory to tell, and he tells tt like | 


passing of a true judgment, whether it be from regard | disguised in fiction that the eye cannot penetrate | 








Lowly, by Marta M‘Inrosn (Routledge), a clever 
story, better at least than nine-tenths of our English 
novels. Mrs. STEPHENS, whose Fashion and 
Famine has made such a sensation, is the authoress 
of another, not equally clever, entitled Zana (Ward 
and Lock); but the fame of the one will sell the other. 
— The Flower of the Family (Nelson), has a good deal 
of merit in writing, but the plot is not well construc- 
ted. The latest edition to the “ Parlour Library ” 
is a translation from a famous German work, “ Stories 
without an End,” of a tale called The Countess of St. 
Alban. It is very acceptable after the inanities with 
which we have been deluged by novelists at home. 
The ‘‘ Parlour wanes, has a wide field in the fictions 

fr. W. MAXweELics Dark Lady 
of Doona, a legend ingeniously expanded into a real 
romance, is one of the recent additions to the Parlour 
Library.—lIrish Fairies have been made the theme 
of a small volume, by Jonn O'NEILL, entitled, Han- 
derahan, the Irish Fairyman, which Mrs. S. C. Hall 
has introduced to the public with a laudatory preface. 
If at this time people can turn their thoughts from 
the realities of war, they might ple vasantly indulge 
in the poetical dreams of Irish Fairyland. 











SCIENCE. 


leing an. an Introduction to the Study 

of the Structure, §c., of Plants. By Joun Hutron 

Batrour, M.D. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
“THE Physiology of Plants” would have been a better 
title to this volume, for that is what it really is. Dr. 
Balfour has taken a plant, and described its structure, 
its germ, its growth, and its propagation, illustrating 
every part of it by woodcuts. He is a little too fond 
of using learned words; but that is the fault of almost 
all who write books for students. Wherefore is it so? 
With this exception, we have never seen a work so 
well calculated as this to convey knowledge of the 
wonders of the vegetable world. 


Outlines of Botany: 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


THE repeated reprints of Milton would indicate that 


his works are really read as well as praised. A new 
one is now before us, edited by the Rev. J. Edmon- 
stone, with explanatory notes: (Nelson and Co.) 


They are simply explanatory of the meaning of = 

scure words and classical allusions. The typography 

is excellent.——The 6th vol. of Cowper's Work s, as 

edited by Southey, is the latest addition to Bohn’s 

‘ Standard Library.” It is remarkable for cheapness 

ori typographic ‘al beauty. We copy the first verse 
‘MM: ary’ s Song Lf. 


O waft me 





away to sunny bright lands, 








Where the aroma breezes blov 
Where harps soft chime with celestial songs, 
Where tears shall cease to flow. 
This is from a volume entitled The First False Step, 
by James C. Guthrie. A person who could delibe~ 
rately print such lines, could never claim the title cf 
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poet, even if in some moment of dullness he could 
And so it.is here. They indicate the cha- 
reader will 


write such. 
racter of the volume; and, doubtless, the 


lesire no further specimens. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Reminiscences of the University, Town, and County 
from the Year 1780. By the 
late Henry Gun»inc, M.A. Christ’s College, 
Senior Esquire Bedell. 2 vols. London : 

Bell. 

Tue late Henry Gunning was well known to 
almost every one acquainted with the University 
of Cambridge, in which seat of learning he 
occupied the office of Esquire Bedell from the 
year 1789 to 1827, and of Senior Esquire Bedell 
from that time up to the 4th Jan. in the present 
year, when he died at the advanced age of eighty- 
five. 

During the long period of his connection with 
Cambridge, which commenced as early as 1784, 
when he was entered of Christ’s College, he be- 
came acquainted with many of the celebrated, 
and sometimes odd characters, who merely 
passed through their academical curriculum there ; 
while he was of course on intimate terms with 
most of those who, like himself, had their perma- 
nent residence in the University. It was not 
only with the University, however, that Mr. 
Gunning was closely associated, but with the town 
f Cambridge as well, which, on the passing of 
the Municipal Corporations Act, elected hima 
member of the tewn council. From a very early 
period, he took an active part both in general 
and local politics. As a politician he was a 
staunch Whig, and always a consistent one. 
This, however, did not interfere with his friend- 
Persons of every shade of politics spoke 
well of him. He was gentlemanly in his demea- 
nour, courteous, always ready to communicate 
information, and lively in conversation. Above 
all, however, he had ‘always a fand of anecdotes 
to tell about bygone times, which caused his 
society to be much courted. It was from his 
reputation in this respect that a friend suggested 
to him, at the conclusion of a severe illness some 
two or three years ago, to amuse his leisure by 
penning some of his reminiscences. Mr. Gun- 


( ‘ambridge 3 


ships. 


ning followed the advice; and hence these 
volumes, which abound in curious anecdote, 


harmless scandal, and pictures of the past, which 
must make every one more pleased with the pre- 
sent by comparison. 

Although writing after the age of eighty, Mr. 
Gunning is not 

Difficilis, querelus, landator temporis acti 
Me puero. 

On the contrary (he tells us in his preface), I 
believe the time I came tothe college to have been, 
with the exception of six or seven years preceding, 
the very worst part of our history. Drunkenness 
being the besetting sin of that period, I need searcely 
add that many other vices followed in its train. But 
one vice then prevailed, which is now so completely 
out of date that there are many who will scarcely 
credit me when I state it—I mean that men of com- 
manding talents and great acquirements scrupled not, 
as examiners, for the sake of making money, to 
assign the highest honours in the power of the Uni- 
versity to bestow, not on the most deserving, but upon 
those who had been fortunate enough to avail them- 
selves of their instruction as private tutors ! 

Private Tutors, however, must have been very 
much needed in the University, if all the College 
Tutors were of the same stamp as Parkinson of 
Christ’s. This gentlemen, it seems, was very 
busy courting “a Miss Charlotte Bridge, the 
most beautiful woman of the day,” at the time 
when young Gunning was placed under his care. 
The lady lived about eighteen miles away, and 
the tutor went generally three times a week to 
see her. The consequence was, that the students 
were very much neglected, as we see by the 
following :— : 

We were lectured immediately after chapel, and 
generally in a very hasty manner, as Parkinson not 
unfrequently was equipped in boots and spurs, which 
his gown but ill concealed, and his servant was wait- 
ing with his horse ready to take him into Suffolk. 
We were usually dismissed with a recommendation to 
be better prepared for the next lecture. Addressing 
me particularly one morning, he said, ‘* When you 
meet with any difficulty, come to me, and I will ex- 
plain.” It was not long before a difficulty occurred, 
and I applied for his assistance. He received me very 
kindly ; but I fear he found me incorrigibly stupid; 
for, after two or three ineffectual attempts to remove 
the difficulties that puzzled me, he generally added, 
in a peeyish tone, “I cannot make it any plainer, 





[Oct. 16, 





| Sir; it requires only commun sense to understand it.” | 


Disheartened by the difficulties I met with, and an- 


noyed at his contemptuous mo: le of treating my ap- | 


plications, I determined to give up reading altogether. 
The lady to whom this negiect of his pupils 


was chiefly owing never married Parkinson after | 
all, although she kept him dangling after her for | 


years. Atone time he expected to obtain the 
Mastership of his College, in which ease there is 
no doubt the marriage would have come off. As 
it was, she finished by marrying a Mr. Wilshire, 
an Oxonian, whose father was the wealthy pro- 
prietor of a waggon-establishment at Bath. 

Let us now give a picture of a justice of peace 
circa 1780. 

I can well remember, when my father came to see 
me for a few days, his going to the quarter sessions, 
where he was both surprised and pleased to recognise 
his old college friend, Sir Francis Whichcote, sitting 
as chairman; they renewed their acquaintance, and 
my father willingly agreed to spend a day and night 
at Aswarby. In the morning, the baronet drove over 
for him; and, after spending a most agreeable day, 
they smoked their pipes together in the evening, and 
talked over their college adventures. Sir Francis 
pressed my father very earnestly to remain a week 
with him, and to his reply that he had three churches 
awaiting him the following Sunday, Sir Francis said 
he would send a guinea to the churchwardens of each 


parish, to be laid out as they thought proper, which | 
sum he remarked would be a satisfactory excuse for | 


the absence of the parson, unless Cambridgeshire 
differed very much from Lincolnshire. 

That at this period the power of a magistrate 
was very great, and exercised with very little 
scruple, the following anecdote will prove:— 

As Sir Francis was dressing next morning, he per- 
ceived the under-groom making very free with his 
wall-fruit. When breakfast was finished, he wrote a 
note addressed to the keeper of the House of Correc- 
tion at Folkingham, which he ordered the culprit 
to take without delay. The note contained the follow- 
ing words :—‘‘Give the bearer a dozen lashes; he will 
guess the reason.” This he signed with his initials. 
Whether the offender was conscience-smitten, or, what 
is still more probable, took advantage of the wet 
wafer to acquaint himself with the contents, 1 know 
not; but he bribed a helper in the stable, by the 
promise of a pot of beer and the loan of a horse, to 
take it for him. The governor, after reading the note, 





ordered the bearer to be tied up, and the directions | 


were scrupulously obeyed, to the consternation of the 
poor fellow, who had no idea of why he was thus 
treated until his return, when his account of what 
had taken place caused much merriment in the 
stable-yard. The tale very soon came to the ears of 
the baronet, who laughed very heartily, and took no 
other notice of it than fining the delinquent half-a- 
crown for the privilege of being flogged by deputy, 
and ordered it to be given to the suffering party. 

Of his undergraduate days, Mr. Gunning tells 
us the following about a 

DON OF THE UNIVERSITY IN TROUBLE. 

Dr. Kipling, who always preserved an wnmeasure- 
| between himself and the undergra- 
duates, was by no means popular among them; in- 
deed, he mixed but little in any society, his time 
being much engrossed in a voluminous work he was 
preparing for the press. His principal relaxation was 
a daily ride to ‘‘ the Hills,” which at that time was 
the most frequented road amongst the members of 
the University. ; 
ostrich feather which he saw drop from the hat of a 


* 
able distance 


lady, who was proceeding very slowly about fifty | 


vards in advance. On overtaking her, he presented 
the feather, accompanied by an expression relative to 
his good fortune in being able to restore it. The lady 
thanked him for his kindness, and expressed her 
innoyance that her servant was not in attendance; 
said she had just left General Adeane’s, and had no 
doubt but her groom was following her; but she 
feared he might have been induced to partake too 
freely of the well-known hospitality of the servants’ 
hall at Babraham. The Doctor begged her not to be 


uneasy, as heshould have much pleasure in attending | 


her until her servant appeared. They had not pro- 
ceeded far before they began to meet parties of young 
men, who were going out for their morning's ride. 
From the significant glances that were exchanged 
between these parties and the lady, 
That he might rid himself of his 


pany. new ac- 


quaintance as quickly as possible, he clapped spurs to | 
selected with the well- | 


his horse, which had been 
known Yorkshire discernment. The lady, however, was 
also well mounted, and, applying her whip briskly, 
kept up with the Doctor. 


daff-house the horses were neck and neck. Fortu- 
nately for the Doctor, his stable was in Emmanuel- 
lane, and, his horse turning sharply round the corner, 
his companion proceeded on her-way. The name of 


this person was Jemima Watson; she lived im ex- | 


pensive lodgings, where she was in the habit of 
receiving some of the most fashionable men in the 


Returning one day, he picked up an | 


Dr. Kipling | 
could not fail to discover he had got into bad com- | 


When they entered the | 
town, many familiar faces were encountered, who | 
stared in utter amazement; and when passing Llan- | 


=: 
University. Many a laugh was raised at the ex 
pense.of the Doctor’s credulity in becoming so 
a victim to a previously concerted plan. 


Casy 


| One of the most extraordinary characters with 
whom our author became early acquainted was 
THOMAS PHILIP FOLEY. 

He was Fellow of Jesus, and well known in th 

University as the handsome Foley; he was. cousin t 
Lord Foley, and was possessed of some private fortune, 
His habits were gay and dissipated; he spent much 
time in London, and was frequently seen in public 
places ina scarlet coat, which at that timg was th 
fashionable colour in the metropolis, and particularly 
affected by men of the University, for no other reason, 
that I am aware of, than its being denounced by our 
statutes. He obtained a college living very early. | 
well recollect his answer to me when I congratulated 
him upon his unexpected good fortune, as his prede- 
cessor had died so young aman. “ Sir,” he replied, 
‘he was a man of my own years, but was providen- 
tially attacked with gout in his stomach, and died 
before he could have medical attendance.” He did 
not long hold the living, but took a more valuabl 
one in the gift of his own family. He afterwards be- 
came, what seemed to many incredible, a devoted 
follower of Joanna Southcote. I read many letters 
he wrote to his friend Mathew on the subject, in 
which he laboured most earnestly to convert him, an 
always expressed a wish that the letters should b 
shown to me. 

Foley’s acquaintance with this impostor com- 
menced with a visit he paid her in company with 
a gay party for the purpose of turning her into 
ridicule. She told them, however, that one of 
their dinner-party on the previous evening was 
then seriously ill and would never leave his bed 
but as a corpse; an event which turned out to be 
true. This made such an impression upon Foley 
that he became one of her most ardent disciples, 
and even her secretary, in which capacity h¢ 
worked hard to add to the number of her 
converts. 

The following was one of the University cus 
toms in Mr. Gunning’s early days, which he 
considers “more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance.” 

After admission to their degrees, the Bachelors 
generally assembled in large parties to dinner, when 
everybody was obliged to swallow a considerabl 
quantity of bad wine. The same evening at our 
college, and I believe in many others of the University, 
the Bachelors invited the Fellows to meet them at 
supper in the Combination-room, which invitation all 
the Fellows made a point of accepting. A handsome 
supper was provided, immense bowls of punch wer 
emptied, and every one was compelled to sing a song 
| or to drink an enormous glass of liquor by way of 

penalty. These disgraceful proceedings were carried 
on to avery late hour; and it was generally under- 
stood that no man should be called to account 
for anything he said or did on so joyful an occasion. 
On the following evening the Father of the Colleg 
| gave a similar treat to the same parties, which was 
conducted much in the same manner. I am happy 
to say that these disgraceful meetings have, in ow 
college, for some years past, fallen into disuse. 








We leave the bed-makers and barbers of thc 
University, as well as a host of officials, from tli 
Vice-Chancellor downwards, for the following 
extracts concerning Dr. Farmer, author of tl 
* Essay on the Learning of Shakspere :”— 

DR. FARMER. 

For many years before he was elected to the master- 
ship (of Emmanuel) he had the curacy of Swavesey, 
about nine miles distant, where he made a point of 
attending in all weathers. He began the servic: 
punctually at the appointed time, and gave a plain 
practical sermon, strongly enforcing some moral duty 
After service he chatted most affably with his con- 
gregation, and never failed to send some small pre- 
sent to such of his poor parishioners as had been kept 
from church through illness. After morning servic 
he repaired to the public-house, where a mutton-cho} 
and potatoes were soon set before him. These were 
quickly dispatched ; and immediately after the remo- 
val of the cloth, Mr. Dobson (the churchwarden) and 
one or two of the principal farmers made their appear- 
ance, to whom he invariably said, ‘I am going to 
read prayers, but shall be back by the time you have 
made the punch. Occasionally another farmer accom- 
panied him from church, when pipes and tobacco were 
in requisition until six o'clock. ‘Taffy was then led to 
the door, and ke conveyed his master to his rooms by 
half-past seven ; here he found his slippers and night- 
cap, and taking possession of his elbow-chair, he slept 
till his bed-maker aroused him at nine o’clock, when 
resuming his wig, he started for the parlour, wher 
the Fellows were in the habit of assembling on 2 
Sunday evening. 
| It had been long whispered in the University that 
Farmer had made proposals to a daughter of Siu 
Thomas Hatton; that he was accepted by the lady 
but that the father (although on the most intimate 
terms with Farmer) positively refused his sanction t 
| their marriage. When the Baronet died, it was fully 
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expected that the engagement would be made public; 
but to the surprise of all who knew the parties, it was 
terminated in a most unexpected manner. Farmer 
employed Harwood to ecommuuicate to the lady his 
change of sentiments. A more unsuitable ambassador 
could not have been selected to make a communica- 
tion of so delicate a nature; though it was a pre- 
vailing opinion that Farmer could scarcely have 
amployed a more willing envoy, as Harwood was for 
the most part'a resident at the Lodge, and his position 


there would have been cons siderably changed by 
Farmer’s marriage. Both Harwood and Farmer 


were attacked with epigrams without end, to which 
(although the Public Orator could not miss-so fair an 
opportunity of attacking Harwood) Tweddell w: 
principal contributor. 

It is not. generally known that Dr. Farmer was 
twice offered a bishopric by Mr. Pitt, “ which he 
did twice refuse,” on the ground that he could 
not “ discharge the duties of the episcopacy with 
that dignity and decorum which the office de- 
manded.” 


rs the 


Eventually, however, he accepted a resid 
ship of St. Paul’s, an appointment he considered far 
more suitable, and in which situation he was \ 
popular. Consistently with his love of good fell 
ship, he gave excellent dinners to the minor canons 
on a Sunday at one o’clock. In the evening a hot 
supper was always ready at nine, at which any 
friends from Cambridge, who chanced to be in town, 
were sure to meet with a hearty reception, and puss 
a convivial evening, which forcibly served to re- 
mind them of the hospitalities of Emmanuel-parlour. 
Farmer’s mornings were usually spent in examining 
the old book-stalls in the neighbourhood of St. 
Paul’s. He seldom travelled far west, and troubled 
himself but little about politics His resi- 
lence in town rarely prevented his being present on 
feast days at his own college. I well remember his 
xclaiming, on entering the vestry at St. Mary’s, on 
Ascension-day: “I have had hard work to be with 
you in time, Mr. Vice-Chancellor; for at three o'clock 
this morning I was blowing my pipe with the wor- 
shipful Company of Pewterers.” 

Of Bishop Watson, Dr. Milner, William Frend, 
Archdeacon Wrangham, William Makepeace 
Thackeray, the late Mr. Recorder Law, and other 
distinguished personages, Mr. Gunning has pre- 
served some striking reminiscences. He is most 
happy, however, in his description of the oddities 
and even blackguards of the University and 
town. To the latter of these two 
longed 


class¢ s be- 


THE NOTORIOUS JEMMY GORDON. 
Jemmy Gordon was the son of a chapel-clerk 
at Trinity, who in vain attempted to make him 
a respectable member of society. ‘He sang a 
good song, told a good story, bad Horace at his 
fingers’-ends, and was in the habit of quoting 
him with considerable effect;’ and all this with- 
out having received a University education. He 
was brought up as an attorney; but, in spite of 
his accomplishments, he had a taste for nothing 
but the lowest blackguardism ; so that eventually 
he became a common beggar, and, after having 
been frequently an inmate of the gaols, both of 
Cambridge and London, he at length died 
Barnwell workhouse. He was a fellow, however, 
of some humour, as we see by the following: 


Passing through Trinity College one day, he saw 
the Bishop of Bristol walking peso and for- 
wards in front of his lodge. Gordon accosted him in 
his usual strain, ‘I hope, my Lord, you will give me 
ashilling!” ‘To this his Lordship replied, “If you 
can find me a greater scoundrel than on use 1 I will 
give you a half-crown.” Jemmy made his bow; and, 
shortly after, meeting Beverley (another notorious 
character, of whom Mr. Gunning has something to 
Say), he said to him: ‘* Have you seen a messenger 
from the Bishop of Bristol, who is seeking you every- 
where, as his Lordship wishes to see you on particular 
business ?”” Beverley thanked him for his information, 
ind hastened to Trinity, Jemmy following him at no 
great. distance. ‘I understand you are wishing to 
see me, my Lord,” said Beverley, addressing the 
Bishop; to which the latter replied, “‘ You have been 
misinformed, Mr. Beverley.” At that moment Jemmy 
a them, and, taking off his hat, most respectfully 

Said, ‘¢ I think, my Lord, I am entitled to the half- 
crown!” The next time the Bishop met Jemmy, he 
took an opportunity of proving to him that there was 
no great difference of opinion between them respecting 
Mr. Beverley. 

Let us now glance at 

A DIVINE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

One of the most extravagant and dissipated men 
in the University was William Moore, of King’s, 
commonly known by the name of Billy Moore. He 
took his L.A. degree in 1783, and that of M.A., 1786. 
His education at Eton brought him into company 
with men of rank and fortune, and his expensive 
habits made him for some time their associate ; but 
at length, his resources failing, and the tradesmen 
becoming importunate, 


he was seldom seen out of | 





college, except on horseback; and as he was a bold 
rider, and well mounted, he could then set his cre- 
ditors at defiance. Moore at last succeeded, by 
some plausible pretext, in obtaining a letter of licence 
from his creditors, by which he was enabled quie tly 
to leave college in 1792, and to take 
what was called the Suffolk euracy. He then became 
a great favourite with the country gentlemen, by 
whom his society was much sought; for he kept an 
excellent hunter, rode well up to the hounds, drank 
very hard (which in those days was considered an 
accomplishment); he sang an excellent song, danced 
remarkably well, so that the young ladies considered 
no party complete without him. During his residence 
in Suffolk, he made occasional visits to town, and 
frequented all places of public amusement, where no 

> woulil have supposed, either from his dress or 
address, that he was in holy orders. His home, 
in town, was at Gray’s-inn Coffee-house, where h¢ 
took a variety of company, and paid the servants 
(who were the only members of the establishment he 
did pay) in a princely manner. At length his 
creditors became so urgent in their demands, that Mr. 
Moore found it necessary to seek a retreat within the 
walls of his college. He appears 


to have 
especially welcome there, inasmuch as he 


posse ssion of 





when 


been 
contrived to 


annoy Mr. Simeon, whose conduct must have formed 
a disagreeable contrast to that of the other King’s- 
men. All of a sudden he changed his mode of life, 


p in his rooms, and rarely associated 
with any one. In the course of a few weeks “A 
Ramble through Italy, by the Rev. William Moore, 

Fellow of King’s Collere,” was announced for pub- 
lication. As he was a well-known character, many 
persons were desirous to seethe book. The adventures 
related (which were all imaginary, had never 
been out of England) were amusing enough, although 
many of them were highly improbable. He was sub- 
sequently appointed to a living, by which he was 
enabled to launch again into the gay world; but his 
conduct was so notorious, that his companions wer 
of a less respectable class than formerly, and he very 
soon became involved in pecuniary difficulties. The 
ount that reached the University was, that he 
was seen in “the basket” at a cock-pit, the usual 
punishment for men who made bets which they were 


shut himself u 


as he 


last acc 


unable to pay, as was often the case when luck was 
iwwainst them. 


One of the oddities of the University was Mr 
Smithson Tennant, Professor of Chemistry, 
although remarkable for his want of punctuality, 
had a brisk way of 


who 


PACKING UP FOR THE CONTINENT. 

During his residence at Emmanuel he agreed 
accompany a friend to France, who, knowing his 
want of punctuality, thought it better they should 
travel to town in a post-chaise, as Tennant would 
be sure to miss the coach. The time was fixed for 
starting; the request that he would be ready when 
his friend called for him was oe promised, 
but not adhered to; for when the post-chaise stopped 
to take him up he had not finished akfast. His 
friend complained bitterly at the detention, and his 
annoyance was much increased when Tennant said, 
‘I have only to drink my cup of tea, and then | 
shall have nothing to do but to pack up. Chis un 
looked-for intimation was scarcely to be endured 
but when witnessing the of packing up, his 
anger was conver _ into a he Tennant 
first removed the breakfast things, en spread 
the table-cloth on the floor; upon this he emptied, 
with the utmost composure, the contents of a drawer 
which contained his linen; then, getting a second 
table-cloth of larger dimensions, he emptied into that 
the contents of isti t 
waistcoats, &c.; to 

















yr 





process 
itty laugh. 
and th 


another drawer, consis 
these he added shoes, 





brushes; and, tying up the corners in the same man- 
ner that college laundresses carry away the dirty 
linen, he announced he was ready. These two bundles 


were crammed into the chaise, and the two friends 
started. 

The following anecdote reminds us of the late 
fowland Hill; it is told of a celebrated dissent- 
ing minister at Cambridge, the Rev. Mr. Ro- 


binson :— 





when he was preaching, 
dropped the immediate subject of his discourse, and 
made this observation: “It is a rule with me never 
to use an expression which the humblest of my 
hearers cannot understand. I have just made use of 
the term ocular demonstration; 1 will explain it 
to you. I look into the table-pew, and I see a 
young man in a blue coat oa se ors waistcoat fast 
asleep.” On pronouncing the last two words he ra 
his voice considerably, and, all eyes bei ing attracted to 
the unfortunate sleeper, he added a lower tone, 
“Of that I have ocular demonstration.” He then r 
sumed his discourse in his accu 


Upon one occasion 








stomed manner. 
Such are a few specimens of the many good 
things to be found in these volumes. 


We conclude with an epigram upon 


SHUTE BARRINGTON, BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

To understand it, we must premise that Bar- 

rington, the notorious pickpocket, and Shute the 
3ishop, were contemporaries ; and that 











very | exciting but dangerous topics for the 


nearly at the same time the former was trans- 
ported for felony, and the latter was promoted 
from the bishopric of Salisbury to the rich see 
of Durham, for some political service rendered to 


the Minister of the day. The epigram runs as 
follows :— 
Two namesakes la 1 Tt 
With such spirit and zeal did 
That one was transported t t I 
I trans to D 
Everyropy is familiar with the name of FAnny 
FERN, and most persons with her works. She is an 


American authoress who has assumed that title, and 
given to the world a great number exquisite 
sketches of rural scenery, much aft he manner of 
Miss Mitford’s ‘Our Villag \ f them, we 
believe, first appeared in periodica is a new 
series entitled Shadows and Sunbeams (Orr and Co.), 
which have been published in one of t iodicals, 





and now are collected in a handsome vy ne. Live- 
liness is one of its characteris tic s, and not the least 
attractive——The war is bringi yut new writers 
on war topics. Here is an essay on 7 Volunteer 





eman and the Rifle (Hardwick). It 
*h the use of that weapon.—Under the title of 
lowers fo , Mr. J. B. Rogerson 
has published a collection of short poems, essays, and 
tales, of which it must be said that the tales are 
better than the essays, and tl ssavs better than the 
poetry. We fear Mr. inderstand 
that the purpose of writing for print is to say some- 
thing new, not to repeat what others have said a thou- 
sand times and oh knows alreadv.——The 
fourth edition of Fenn’s Compend of the English 


rposes to 





Seasons (Tweedie 


> y 
wgerson Goes 





1 





and Foreign Funds has just appeared, edited, with all 
the information brought duwn to th sent time, 
by Mr. Henry Ayres (Wilson [t is line of in- 
formation upon the subject, containing masses of 
figures that show the debts of all the world, and a 
considerable part of its investn , as t Mines 
Railways, Banks, and Joi { ies. It 
will be invaluable to all engaged I -dealing, 
share-broking, or speculation It should 
be noted, howe\ iat its li ck Com- 
panies are extre vy imperfi Ss lf of tl 
Insurar Offices are named.- S l Sera 
by Y. S., were scarcely worth | shing. They 
ntain no novelty of thought, nor brilliancy of writ- 


then, are 





rmitted, we shoul li 
engthened notice of l 
Hall, tled 7 1 
P ae 1 P ancipa- 
tion. The “project” is very brief. H poses a 


paration ; 
| on each 


system of ed 
a just and 


ucation and disciplir 
eenerous premium t la 





slave; that taskwork and overwor ted him, 
in place of daywork, and that thus he n be led te 
achieve his own emancipation—the wages of his over- 
work being secured to him, with a liberal interest, by 
deposit in savings’-banks wv ( 1 protec- 
tion ; and that it be open to the whole world to aid his 
efforts by contributions to his f 1. This is 
so rational, so moderate, so obvi y just to all par- 
ties, that such a solution of th roblem ild pro 

bably be adopted if the pride ot the Southerners 





ince of their 
me should 





were not enlisted a 
There is no reason v¥ 


gainst it by the inte1 











opponents. 

not be perfectly successful, if t sla illy desire 
freedom. We recommend the little volume in whic h 
the plan is detailed, and the fact gures 
stated on which it is based, to the } Ir who 
interest themselves in the sti ivery, and 
especially to our many readers of | s in the 
Unit States.——. My ( “ad } urs is a 


coll ection of short n: arratives of military adventure, 
Erskine Neale, M.A. The book is inte- 


by the Rev 








resting but we cannot help feeling that Minister 
of the Gospel of Peace would have been better em- 
ployed in cultivating the arts of peace tl in stimu- 
lating the taste for war — which i nurse of all 
crimes.——It seldom chances that gatherings from a 
magazine are worth the cost of print This 
arises from the character of periodical literature. It 
must adapt itself more or less to th ment; and, 
even if the subjects are not of } terest, they 
must be treated in a style that uses it tail, but 
wearies in the mass. Whittlings from the West, by 
Abel Log, is no exception to the rul They ap- 
peared in Hogg’s Journal, and htily amused its 
readers; but they have lost a leal of their 
spirit when transferred to a sober volume to be read 
through. It is like drinking champag quench 


thirst 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


Review is always welcon for, al- 
ligious and 
its doc- 


The We stming er 
though we differ from it in almost 
political opinion which it holds, it main 
trines with so much ability, and si fairness pervades 
its discussions of them, that int to turn 
from the abusive or dogmatic controversies in which 
too many of our contemporaries i dulge, to pages 
where argument is the rule. And when it quits these 
calmer regions 





every 
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of literature and art, the Westminster is distinguished 
by largeness of views now seldom found in the other 
iarterlies. The new number is full of interesting 
matter. The ‘ Odin Religion” is a learned essay on 
the Scandinavian Mythology. ‘ The Character and 
rospects of the Greeks” is hopeful in its tone ; the 
riter looking to them as the ultimate inheritors of 
the disputed territories in the East. Rajah Brooke 
has a long paper devoted to him; but the subject is 
weary and unprofitable. ‘History: its Use and 
Meaning” is a thoughtful article, full of suggestions 
a reflective mind; and an extraordinary amount of 
ractical good sense is contained in a paper on “ The 
Sphere and Duties of Government,” written by a 
rother (we believe) of Mr. John Chapman, who was 
cnt off by the epidemic before he had completed it. 
‘The Rise and Progress of Diplomacy” is a mani- 
festo of the ultra-Radical doctrine, that ‘the people” 
should regulate foreign affairs. God help us if such a 
doctrine were to prevail. Imagine diplomacy con- 
lucted by Kossuth meetings and the editors of the 
Leader, who openly maintain that war is in itself a 
lesirable thing! ‘ 


‘“ Woman in France,” is a pleasant 
paper ; and ‘ The Crystal Palace,” a glowing eulogy, 
better adapted for a newspaper than for a quarterly 
review. 

The Church of England Quarterly Review opens with 
a remarkable article on “Freedom of Inquiry” 
apropos of recent controversies within the Church. It 
takes the rational course of recommending rather their 
encouragement than their suppression, as tending to 
elicit truth. ‘‘ Phases of Unbelief” is another theolo- 
gical paper of considerable power. The best literary 
essay is on ‘‘The Wonders of the Deep.” 

Blackwood is not so animated as usual this month. 
There is a want of some light papers to relieve the 
learning of the rest. ‘“ King Otho and his Kingdom” 
is the most readable. We miss, too, the fiction that 

sually adorns the columns of Maga. 

The Eclectic Review has a capital review of De 


FOREIGN LITERATU 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
TuIs is a sinful world—a very evil world! This 
is a delightful world—a very beautiful world ! 


This world is strewed with thorns and brambles, | 


to such extent, that no son of Adam can pass 
through it without mighty risk of damage to his 
nether and upper garments. At the same time 
this world is one bed of violets—a whole field of 
buttercups and daisies, whereupon bees hover 
and hum their content—whereupon dews sleep 
and awake to kiss dusty anthers! Other good 
things and things naughty are said, and have 
been said, of this world, down to a recent decla- 
ration of a well-known French savant, to the 
effect, that our world is soft within and crusty 
without, and that the upheaving of a continent is 
only such an effect as the blowing up of a kettle- 
lid by enraged steam. If any one doubts our 
word, he has only to refer to a recent paper read 
before the Académie des Sciences of Paris. The 
fact is that we look upon this world of ours 
through tears or laughter—through innocence or 
remorse—through tinted spectacles or Brazilian 
pebble eye-glasses. There is no sunrise to a 
sinner; and the saint can witness a gorgeous sun- 
set, predictive of everlasting repose, through the 
most opaque clouds of evening. Respecting this 
world of ours, praised and abused as it is and has 
been, one thing is very certain, that we learn its 
lessons in spite of ourselves. We revolt like 
schoolboys, and endeavour to lock out the 
teacher. By legitimate door or battened win- 
dow the schoolmaster enters, and tingling palms 
and aching knuckles bear witness that he has 
vindicated his authority. We are dragged 
through the syntax of life in spite of ourselves, 
and have knowledge of more declensions and 
conjugations, at the age, say, of forty, than the 
Eton Grammar takes notice of. All this we say 
in the presence of biographies, of men and 
women, of greater or lesser note, which have 
passed and continue to pass under our notice. 
We read alike the lives of saints and sinners: 
and from both we have the confession—the world 


teaches. And the world, we modestly presume to 
say, will continue to be a great teacher, re- 


minding the vain and the idle and the lazy, with 
lusty administrations of pedagogic birch and 
ferrule, that tinsel will never pass for gold— that 


wishing to do will never supply the place of 


doing—and that the most angelic contemplation 
may be dead beaten by a poverty-stricken action; 
in confirmation of which we might quote Saint 
Anthony and the lowly cobbler of Alexandria. 


Quincey; a useful paper on National Education; | 
and a very flattering criticism on Sydney Yendys’s | 
x | That wretched failure should be abandoned, or it 


‘ Balder. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature continues to pros- 
per under the management of Dr. Burgess. The new 
number has many interesting papers, on subjects con- 
nected with the history of religion—as on Milman’s 
Latin Christianity, on the Historical Origin of the 
Passover, on the Scene of the Miracle of the Five 
Loaves; and some are on Scriptural Readings. 

The Seventh Part of The Land we Live in, describes 
Lincolnshire and the Fens, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk, almost every page being adorned with 
engravings of the first class. 

Mr. G. Barnard has issued the Fourth Part of his 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Painting in Water Colours. It is profusely illustrated 
by coloured lithographs. 

Part II. of Mr. Westwood’s Butterflies of Great 
Britain gives a minute and popular account of their 
habits and transformations, with two coloured prints 


of the butterflies, and the caterpillars whence they 
spring. 
The London Quarterly Review opens with a sledge- 


hammer assault upon Theodore Parker and the mo- 
dern Deists. Another paper gives a detailed account 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. The 
American School of Ethnology will have some 
novelty ; but the other topics treated of are somewhat 
stale now. 

The Progressionist is the uncomfortable name of a 
new cheap periodical for the people. It contains 
much useful homely information, and advocates tem- 
perance; indeed, we suspect that it is a Temperance 
organ under a neutral name. 

The Journal of Industrial Progress is an Irish ma- 
gazine really devoted to the useful. 

The October part of Chambers’s Journal continues 
Mr. W. Chambers’s interesting notes on America. 


The defect of the new series of this old favourite is | 





We suppose it is that because we are firing 
lethal shot and shell into Russian forts, and 
making capture of Muscovite salt-boxes, we are 
flooded with a general history of the empire of 
the Czar, and are doomed to read of travels long 
made, and of Russian sovereigns long dead, and 
of transactions long forgotten, that seem to 
acquire interest and importance in theresurrection 
to which they are called by the events of the day. 


To whatever page we turn, however, we read the | 


stern moral—the world teaches. 


In our excellent contemporary, L’Athéneum | 


Frangais, we have been reading of Paul I. from | 


the inedited memoirs of Admiral Tchitchagoff—a 
very good name, no doubt, if one could but pro- 
nounce it. Paul came into the world honestly 
enough, we are bound to believe. It has been said 
that he was the son of Soltykoff, a lover of 
Catharine II.; but, then, his nose and eyes and 
general features proclaimed him the son of 
Peter III. We read, without surprise, that he 
was a flat-nosed Lapp, born to command a nation 
of automatons. When leg or arm of his subjects 
stirred, it was because his Majesty pulled the 
strings. He was of a squat figure, with high 
cheek-bones, and half bald ; and, says the 
memoirist, his morals corresponded to his physical 
being. He was fiery, vindictive, and wicked. 
“Crammed with crotchets and subject to fits of 
furious anger, these defects were suspended, as it 
were, in his lucid moments, and hidden under the 
exterior of a superior education; but suddenly, 
and when least expected, he broke loose for 
motives the most futile and contemptible. Then 
he would see a crime in the most innocent action, 
and immolate his subjects to his frenzy.” 
are not told how the imperial madman was 
trained, or in what consisted his superior educa- 
tion. Catherine did her duty to him as a mother, 
according to the light given to her. She sur- 


We) 


rounded him with instructed people, and would 


have confided his education to D’Alembert, who 
declined to incommode himself with the mad- 
brained youth. Perhaps there never was a more 
illustrious dolt. When arrived at the age, not of 
discretion on his part, but at the age when dis- 
cretion usually finds its way into the head of a 
youngster, his mother wished to make him con- 
versant with affairs of government; but the 
Secretary of State, Prince Besborodko, was obliged 
to declare that neither he nor the Empress was 
able to make him comprehend any thing. 
“Then,” we read, “for fear of irritating his pas- 
sions, and in the hope of softening him by indul- 


the absurd attempt to condense the literature and 
art of the month into two or three columns, 


will, we fear, very seriously damage the sale. We 
not only feel this when reading it, but we hear the 
remark on every side. 

The Dublin University Magazine excels, as usual, in 
and about poetry. Its ‘‘ Harvest Home.” is a genial 
notice of a batch of recent Poets. The Biographical 
Sketches and Anecdotes are continued, and are as 
amusing as ever. “The Three Mr. Smiths” is one 
of Slingsby’s best told tales. 

The Ladies’ Companion, besides the fashions and 
engravings, has contributions of tale and poetry by 
divers well-known pens—among whom are Laily 
Wortley, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, Silverpen, Calder 
Campbell, &c. 

Orr's Household Handbooks give instructions in 
“Table Observances,” as carving, &c., and in ‘ Do- 
mestic Cookery,” which cannot be too much com- 
mended. The Circle of the Sciences continues Botany, 
by Mr. Smith. 

The Scottish: Review is another Temperance organ ; 


| but it treats largely of general literature, and has 


some able contributors. 

Bentley's Miscellany for October addresses itself to 
the time, in its two opening papers on the Boulogne 
Fétes and Sebastopol, and a third on Russia and 
the Russians. Grace Greenwood’s narrative of her 
tour in Europe is extremely lively and interesting. 
Another attractive paper is an Undergraduate’s ac- 
count of a Visit recently paid to Bomarsund. 

The Art Journal for this month takes for its en- 
gravings from the Vernon Gallery, G. Lance’s exu- 
berantly rich Summer Gift—that tempting table 
of heaped-up fruit; Sir M. A. Shee’s Portrait of 
Morton the dramatist ; and Poole’s touching picture 
of “Job and his family.” The Domestic Manners 
of the English and other papers are also lavishly 
illustrated with wood engravings. 


RE. 


gence, Catherine abandoned him to himself.” 
The bough was not bent to any particular 
fashion, and the twig had it all its own way. 
The spoiled child began early to play at scldiers. 
The foolishly fond mother allowed him to form 
his own battalions. For the most part his men 
were deserters and the scum of the army, thieves 
and vagabonds gathered from every available 
quarter, which were by him submitted to Prus- 
sian drill. The consequences to the Russian na- 
tion, if it can be called a nation, may be well 
supposed. We translate :— 

Paul proposed at once to destroy all that his mo- 
ther had created, and then to Germanise the nation 
by violent means. He dismissed and loaded with 
affronts all who had been attached to the Empress 
Catherine; he refused to the memory of his mother 
the honours due to her; he apparently forgot her 
funeral in occupying himself with the exhumation of 
Peter III. Those who had served under this empe- 
ror, clothed in the German costume of the times, 
were stationed around his remains; Count Alexis 
Orloff himself received orders to assist at the cere- 
mony. It is said that Paul had the intention to cut off 
his head, but that his old mistress dissuaded him. 
The remains of Peter III. were placed on a magnifi- 
cent catafalque, in the place of honour, while the body 
of the Empress seemed to figure thereon as a mere 
accessory. Paul wished thus to fortify the false 
opinion that his mother had ordered the death of her 
husband. Out of hatred to his mother he abolished 
the orders of St. George and St. Vladimir, which she 
had instituted ; he punished those whom he fancied 
had been wanting in respect to him when he was 
Grand Duke; and he had people put into prison for 
not having touched their hats to him a few years pre- 
viously. 

Like the modern sovereign of Naples, he had a 
particular horror of round hats and English top- 
boots! It was a crime in the eyes of this stunted 
Sclave to wear such habiliments. The police had 
more trouble with les chapeaux ronds than with all 
the thieves in St. Petersburg or Moscow. We 
are prepared to read of any freak on the part of 
a madman. We can imagine Paul acting as 
court tailor, hairdresser, and mantua-maker 
He would, had no Providence been above him. 
have regulated the size of a mouth or the length 
of anarm. His freaks were those of a man who 
would have been better entertained, for his owl! 
bodily and mental health, in a Colney Hatch 
establishment than elsewhere. We read suc! 
“ orders of the day” as the following : 

20th Jan. 1798: Coats of English cut are forbidd 
(les habits bourgeois a lV’ Anglaise.) Those of Ger- 
many, with an erect collar of at least two inches high, 
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P . ° : | . . . ! 
and with cuffs of the same colour, are permitted ; purpose of there becoming acquainted with the | 


waistcoats of every kind are forbidden, and must be 
replaced by German vests (vestes Allemandes.) Laced 
ancle-boots, and twisted neckcloths are forbidden. 
[They ought to be worn in a convenient manner, and 
without being too thick. 

We are not exactly sure that we have rendered 
cravates, en s’entortillant le cou de 
aright; but we suspect that the 
*“belchers.” Then 

It is forbidden te every citizen to wear caps, be 
they furred, or padded with silk or other stuff. 
18th Feb.: It is forbidden to waltz. 2nd April: 
Hair not to be allowed to hang down in front: 
12th Aug.: Those who wish to have flowerpots must 
keep them inside their windows. 15th Sept.: It is 
forbidden to coachmen to ery, ‘‘ Gare "—make way. 


mouchoirs, 
order of the day inhibited 


As a final sample :— 


History of French Literature in the 
yo 


28th Nov.: Ladies are forbidden to wear blue over- | 


ceats with red collars or with white skirts. 


These are snatches in history, and every 
snatch is pregnant with instruction. Some noise 
is made about a Dictionnaire Napoléon. This 


work was first published in 1838, under the title 
of “ Napoleon, his Opinions and Judgments on 
Men and Things, in alphabetical order.” The 
second edition, which has just appeared, is from 
the pen of M. Damas Hinard, and has been very 


much augmented by him, he having made use of 


the numerous documents which have appeared in 
recent years, and, among others, the “Cor- 
respondence du Roi Joseph.” We hope, then, 
that we are now in possession of the Alpha and 
Omega of the great Emperor’s thoughts and 
judgments. Under the title of Sto 
Literatorof? (“ A Hundred Russian Writers”), a 
work has appeared, which will be completed in 
ten volumes, in quarto, illustrated with portraits 
and engravings. Three volumes have already 
appeared, containing sketches of Miatlef and 
Benictoff, theatrical and miscellaneous pieces. 
The length of the numerous novels in this col- 
lection prevents us from giving any specimens 
of their literary value at present. 

La Logique subjective de Hegel (‘ H’s Subjective 
Logic”), translated by H. Sloman and J. Wallon. 
M. Sloman is a genuine Hegelian, and those who 
would know of Hegel’s philosophy may attain 
their end sooner through a French translation 
than if they were to attempt the original. 
analysis of the subjective logic is perfect, and 
must have been no easy labour, albeit it has 
evidently been a labour of love. 
Oskar Schade is again before the public as a 
literary antiquarian — Laurin, ein altdeutsches 
Gedicht—an old German poem, reprinted from the 
Nurnberg edition. The editorial notes are useful; 
and the whole work is a valuable aid to the 
understanding of ancient German poetry. A 
work has just appeared in Paris, published by 
Lecou, giving a curious history of the Rosa- 
crucians, and the statutes of their order. Whence 
this order of mystics, alchemists, theosophists, 
thaumaturgics, quacks, cheats, and cheated ? 
We are unable to answer the question; but here 
is one attempt at a solution. 

About the end of the fourteenth century, a 
German of the name of Rosencruz went to the 
East for the purpose of obtaining Oriental learn- 


ing. 


| which 


Cabalists, then swarming in that place. After 
having got all he wanted, he went to Spain; but 
did not await the expulsion which awaited 
him, for having in that country attempted to 
establish his system of reform. He then returned 
to the country which he had left ignorant, but 
revisited as an “inspired” man; and there he 
commenced the extraordinary labours which wer« 
successfully terminated by the establishment of 
the society bearing his name. 





FRANCE. 


we 9 , 
Figh teenth 


Century. By ALEXANDER Vivnet. Edinburgh: 
Clark. London: 
1854. 

Tris book, which was not written by M. Vinet, 

but is a compilation of notes taken at his lec- 

tures, bears somewhat of a posthumous stamp. 

M. Vinet, who was Professor of Theology at 

Lausanne, projected, during the summer of 1846, 

a course of lectures illustrative of the Literature 

of the Eighteenth Century. We have no reason 

to suppose that he intended these lectures for 
publication ; but, however that may have been, 
after his death, which occurred suddenly, while 
the course was yet unfinished, the memoranda 
the lecturer used were collated with 
notes taken by certain of the pupils who attended 


Hamilton, Adams and Co. | 


| the course; and by this means the present volume | 


Russkich | 


was put together. 

This is essentially an age of recapitulation 
and summing up; and the French have exhibited, 
perhaps, more industry than any other nation in 
ascertaining the conditions of their progress. 
Scarcely a corner of their past history has been 
left unexplored ; and the history of their litera- 


| ture has been so thoroughly illuminated by the 


The | 


The veteran | 


1378, he was placed, at the early age of five years, | 


in a monastery, where he acquired the knowledge 
of Latin and Greek. At the age of sixteen he 
became accidentally connected with a party of 


years. It was not, however, until the completion 
of these preliminary studies that this young gen- 
tieman directed his steps to the East. Rosen- 


cruz had scarcely attained his twentieth year | 


when he arrived in Turkey; he there remained 
some time, and it was there that he conceived a 
portion of his doctrine. Thence he travelled to 
Palestine, and fell ill at Damascus. Having 


heard of the wise men of Arabia, he went to a | 


village of the name of Damear to consult them. 
The philosophers inhabiting this village acted 
in an extraordinary manner. Notwithstanding 
that they had never before seen Rosencruz, they 
addressed him by name; received him with sin- 
gular tokens of friendship, and related to him 


many things which had taken place in his 
German monastery during the twelve years 
he had resided there; and assured him, in 


addition, that he had long been expected by them 
as the destined author of a reformation of the 
world. They then communicated to him their 


secrets, with the view of enabling him to accom- 
plish the glorious mission for which he was pre- 
destinated. 


Rosencruz proceeded to Fez, for the | 


splendid labours of modern literati, that very 
little indeed remains to be explained. We do 


not intend to depreciate this book when we say | 


(what is undoubtedly the fact), that it contains 


| nothing new—probably not even a new theory ; 


times. 
magicians, in whose company he worked for five | 


but we cheerfully admit its value as an excellent 
and comprehensive note-book upon the period of 
literature which it is designed to illustrate. To 
the advanced student of French literature, this 
volume, though it contains neither the compre- 
hensive verdicts of a Villemain nor the minute 
learning of a Cousin, will nevertheless prove of 
great value ; while to the beginner it will serve 
for an introductory outline, of which research 
will serve to fill in the details. One great 
advantage it decidedly which is 
claimed for it in the translator’s preface—it 
gives some account of authors who are either 
entirely or all but unknown to the English 
reader. Literary historians are generally satis- 
fied if they succeed in lighting up the summits 
of their subject ; and, while they expend great 


possesses, 


| ing (apropos of Louis Racine 


| 


labour and assiduity in informing us upon the | 
minutest particular respecting such persons as | 


the Duke de Saint-Simon, Fontenelle, and Vol- 
taire, they are contented to leave Mlle. de 
Launay, Marivaux, and La Chaussée in the 


| shade. 
Born of poor but noble parents in the year | 


M. Vinet starts with an ingenious observation 
respecting the eighteenth century—that it is a 
resting-place between the criticism of the age 





their writings as best suit the temper of a lecture- 






audience Among those twenty-seven, the 
known names are the Chancellor ucsseau, 
Saint-Simon, Rollin, Crebillon, Le Sage, Prévost, 
Fontenelle, Vauvenargues, Montesquieu, Vol- 


taire, D’Alembert, Diderot, Helvetius, Butfon, and 
Rousseau; the rest are dii minores. 

Generally speaking, M. Vinet’s verdicts are 
distinguished by a high quality of impartial good 
sense, and a commendable contempt for that base- 
ness which fawns befure a great reputation. He 
takes them and their surroundings as_ he finds 
them, strips them of all imaginary attributes, 
and passes a cool, well-considered opinion upon 
the evidence of his own Of the Chan- 
cellor d’Aguesseau, he rightly says :—* His style, 
clear and pure, but without ornament, has little 
real foree—he was not a man of genius. His 
writings, though worthy of esteem, are not, when 
taken together, works of great value ; they have 
not the power of exercising any remarkable in- 
fluence over the understanding or the imagina- 
tion; we have some difficulty in getting thi ugh them.” 
What a fund of criticism is there in that simple 
fact; and of how many other writers (of great re- 
pute too) may it be said that difficulty 
in getting through then! The following passage, 
too, referring to the Duke de Saint-Simon, is full 
of caustic candour : 

He was a Christian, but still without prejudice to the 
peerage; in the details of his life, he is incessantly 
smitten with the privileges of the nobles, and the 
sincerity of his religion does not prevent him from 
allowing himself to go to excess in the exercise of an 
insupportable pride, without ever reflecting on the 
matter. In this relation he still belonged to that 
conventional and representative age, in which religion, 
very true for him who professed it, preserved above 
all its character of propriety. Men intend to spend 
some weeks at La Trappe with the bé de Raneé, 
and begin by delaying their visit ti ey are grati- 
fied with all the vanities of the wor : 

In his admission that the Duke de Saint-Simon 
was a Christian, we must confess that our doubts 
are excited as to what M. Vinet’s definition of a 
Christian may have been—Professor of ‘Theology 
though he was; doubts which are rather aug- 
mented than dispelled, when we fiud him remark- 
that, “it must be 
confessed, serious Christianity in some respects 
hampers literary genius.” ‘This can only be true 
when the bent of that genius is opposed to Chris- 
tianity. Soon afterwards, were a little 
startled at finding .Wanon /’Escaut characterised 
as a “ Treatise on Morality.” 

By far the most amiable character with which 
these lectures seek to familiarise us is that of 
Mile. de Launay. We learn that was of 
obscure birth, and received her education in a 
convent. At an early age she manifested great 
strength of character, as witness an incident 
which she herself relates, simple enough in itself, 
but a trial which few schoolgirls would have the 
firmness to undergo :— 


senses, 


we | 


we some 








we 


she 


Some boarders, of an age more advanced than mine, 
lent me romances. Some one saw that I was engaged 
in dangerous reading, and told me that I must give 
it up. I did so at the moment; and, although I 
stopped in the middle of an incident, which caused 


| me great distress, yet I did not wish to see its end, 


which preceded it, and the infidelity of after- | 


According to M. Vinet, men alternately 
give themselves up to a turbulent habit of calling 
everything into question, and to an idleness 
which seeks amusement in elegance and calm. 
Thus we find that Montaigne and Charron (to 
whom Rabelais might have been added) are re- 
produced, though greatly exaggerated, under the 
form of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists ; while 
between them lies what M. Vinet not inappro- 
priately calls “a transparent lake”—a lake of 
poesy, romance, and memoirs. This is 
plausible, and quite intelligible. Activity and 
repose are the natural alternations of the human 
mind ; and, after each succeeding period of rest, 
the current of thought flows on all the mors 
resistlessly and impetuously. We are disposed, 
therefore, to give in our adhesion to this belief : 
—‘*JIn the sixteenth century, men deny and in- 
terrogate ; in the seventeenth, they answer and 
affirm; in the eighteenth, they begin anew to 
put questions.” 

As we have before indicated, this volume is 
little better than a mere note-book, and must be 
used as such. M. Vinet has taken twenty-seven 
authors as illustrations of the century, and has 


given just such sketchy notices of them and of| 


songs, 





and resisted all attempts to induce me to finish it: I 
have done few things which cost me so mucl 


ich 
ici 


not a common 
Launay had an 
It was she who 


With a cool head—which is 
attribute of woman—Mlle. de 
inflammable heart—which is. 


| said that “every passion is extinguished when 


f attachment. 


one sees the object of it as he really is ;’ but we 
do not find that she ever acquired that accurate 
power of vision. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of her writings, which are contained in so 


small a compass as to be compared to “a Littl 
box of prec ious ointment,” is their exactness. Love 
of truth with her amounted to a passion. The 


following trait exhibits her analytic turn of mind 
better than any description we can give .— 


M. de Rev (she says) always showed to me great 
I discovered, by slight indi 


Miles, 








diminution of his passion. 1 went often to see 
d’Epinay, at whose house he almost always was. As 
they lived very near my convent, I generally re- 
turned on foot, and he never failed to offer me 
his arm to conduct me hom We had to pass 
through a large square, and at the beginning of our 
icquaintance he took the road by tl les of the 
square. Then J saw that he crossed it in the middle, 

hence I « lided that his le it | lim 
bv the difference between tl i 1 ¢t] t 
sides of the square. 

The Marchioness de Lambert f tl 
Sévigné school—a witty lady of rank arri 
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into the salons a keen power of observation, and 
sufficient tact p by what she saw. In her 
“ Advices of a Mother to her Son” and “ Advices 
to her Daught e is a sort of feminine Ches- 
terfield, although (as M. Vinet happily remarks 
the woman is evident by her gait. She wrote a 
“Treatise upon Old Age” and several 
upon morality ; but her morality was of the quod 
decet sort, for we find her advising her son upon 
his duties towards the woman who had entrusted to 
} . Wit and worldly wisdom, blended 
tenderness, shine through- 





essays 


hem her 


with the most feminin 


out. “ Admiration,” said she, “is the inheritance 
of fools.” One of her apophthegms may explain 
our modern phrase, “a fast man”—“ To live ina 
constant bustle is to live fast; calm repose pro- 
longs life.” Her advice upon the treatment of 








servants 1s consideration of every 


mistress of a family 


worthy the 


Accuston rself ‘eat vour servants with kind 
ness and anit ( of the ancients said, 
should | pon t ; unfortunate frre nds. Con- 


sider that y to chance the creat differ- 


ence that exists betw you and them; do not make 
them feel ‘ 





, and do not aggravate the 
was to be haughty to one 
Use no harsh expressions ; 

f speaking should be unknown to a per- 








mn ate mind. As service is 
estat natural equality of man- 
kind, it is our sweeten it. Have we any 
right to wish our servants to be without faults, when 
we daily show the t we are not faultless ? 


And this is by a great French lady—a mar- 
chioness of the court of Louis XIV.! One more 
gem from Madan Lambert, and we have done 
with her. Speaking of the education of young 
girls, she said that ‘they should have, respecting 
science, a modesty almost as delicate as re spect- 
ing vice. 


SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 











Ine Brirish AssociATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCI [ Earl of Harrowby, in his 
inaugural address to the members of the Association, 
which is customarilv, and with great fitness, made 
the vehicle of an annual review of the advance of 
seience, wisely availed himself of the assistance of 
men distinguished in their several departments of ob- 
servation and research in the construction of a very 
ystemati , useful, ind business-like discourse, in 
which the progress actually made was jotted down in 
a manner comprehensible to all, instead of the most 
striking point selected as texts on which to 
hang a li for oratorical display. 

The first contributor was Professor Challis, who 

st of Astronomy during the 
y planets and the same number of 





latter having been, as yet, 


identified with a their predeeessors, which un- 
fortunately is also the case with respect to the 
planets—the numt hich, instead. of being the 





ystic seven, bids fair to inere: 


to the inconvenience 





to seventy ; equally 
t istronomers and the juvenile 
students of Astronomical Catechisms, With respect 
to Stellar Astr ny pointed out the defects of 
the present catalogues of stars, and suggested as a fit 
task for the Association the construction and publica- 
tion of a corrected catalogue of all stars to those of 
the ninth magnitude, based upon the reduced and 




















published catalogues issued recently by our own and 
various European Observatories. The application of 
the voltaic current to determine the differences of 
longitude between the various European observatories, 
by means ignals transmitted by the wires of the 


Electric Telegraph, as well as to the 
the movements of various clocks, 
ind showing the 
Greenwich, was alluded to; 
just brought to bear in America, of taking Transit 
Observations by the intervention of the voltaic cir- 
cuit, in which sight and touch only aré employed, to 


maintenance of 
all connected with 
of our national Observatory at 
as well as the method 








the exclusion of counting—a mode affording more 
accurate observations than the former method. The 
Professor cot ng his memorandum bv some in- 


formation respectin 
no general interest. 


The President the 


. : : : 
gy the literature of the science, of 


n alluded to Mr. Lassell’s obser- 
vatory at Liverpool, and the services of Mr. Hartnup 
in improving that all-important instrument to nayi- 
gators—the chronometer ; by which:the errors arising 
from variations of temperature are either corrected, or 


t 

estimated and allows for—a subject of great 

economical importan as regards both life and pro- 
ort Salen’ ad ee i a” a onan 
rty risked at sea. H 1 passed to various 


ART, 


Vinet’s appreciation of Fontenelle is accurate 
and profound :— 
+7 


Without being one of the great powers in the 
intellectual world, Fontenelle exercised in the empire 
of literature an influence which did not belong to 
more illustri Real power is not measured 
by the noise which men make. That of Fontenelle, 
especially, proceeded on the rare temper which kept 
in equilibrium his opposing faculties. Large and 
thin, geometrical and literary, philosopher and wit, 
frivolous and yet in the main serious, a mind fond of 
paradoxes a yet just, a refined mind without 
being weak or false—which is worthy of remark, as 
refinement, 








us men. 





kness, and falsehood, generally go in 
company—an ingenious understanding, but excluding 
invention, for Fontenelle did not invent: in his opi- 
nions at once bold and circumspect, full of misgivings 
and diseretion, cool and sympathetic, independent, 
but not an opponent of the Government, respectable 
and obliging, good-natured, very sociable, an egotist 
in theory rather than in practice; he boasted of being 
worse than he was: his actions always belied his 
words; and yet he has been judged more by his 
words than by his conduct, as the former were better 
known than the latter: a temperament such as his is 
met with in other men, but in none so marked as in 
him, and not set off by so great a superiority of 
intellect. 

How thoroughly descriptive of the unim- 
passioned wit who laid it down as an essential 
condition of happiness to have the heart cold and 


’ 














the stomach warm 


A great admirer of Voltaire, (as, indeed, what 
Frenchman can fail M. Vinet is not 
dazzled by the brilliant qualities of his hero. He 
is perfectly just when he says of him that “he 
was social, worldly-minded, restless, constantly 
going from place to place, not given to reflection 
or meditation, and no anchorite. . He is 
always satisfied with the first thought and senti- 
ment, and in his case there is but one great effort 


to be so? 


MUSIC, THE 


instruments and apparatas projected and constructed 
under the auspices of the Association, especially noting 
the application of photography to record the daily 
appearance of the sun's disk—a series of observations 
of importance in relation to some very plausible 
hypotheses connected with the earth’s magnetism. 
he self-registering instrument for recording the va- 
riations in the earth’s magnetism was noticed, as well 
as the experiments of Fairbairn and Joule on the in- 
fluence of pressure on the fusing points of bodies 
(Critic, No. 313) with their bearing on the internal 
condition of the Earth. Following this, a new theory 
of Earthquakes, de luced by M. Perrey, of Dijon, from 
a comparison of the records of several thousands of 
these vast phenomena—a theory deemed worthy of 
the strictest investigation by a ! 








5 committee of the 
French Institute—was submitted to the meeting. This 
physicist infers that Earthquakes may prove to be 
the result of the Moon’s attraction on the assumed 
liquid nucleus of our planet—an influence somewhat 
sinilar to that exerted by her in producing the Tides. 

Meteorology next engaged the:attention of the Pre- 
sident, who happily pointed out the services already 
rendered to mankind by the labours of Lieut. Maury 
and his fellow-workers in this department of Science ; 
reading a memorandum drawn up by Capt. Vitzroy, 
detailing what has been effected by the observations 
already made on the winds, tides, currents, and tem- 
tures of the Ocean. We quote Dr. Buist’s esti- 
mate of a.part of the good already brought about by 
these investigations :—‘t It has been shown that Lieut. 
Maurv’s charts and sailing directions have shortened 
the vovages of American ships by about one-third. If 
the VON ages to and from India were shortened by no 
more than a tenth, it would secure an annual saving, 
in freightage, of 250,000. Estimating the freights of 
vessels trading from Europe with distant ports at 
20,000,0002 a year, a saving of one-tenth would be 
about so that every day lost in bringing 
this system into universal operation costs the shipping 
some without reckoning the war 














2.000.0007. : 
interest GO0NL., 
navies.” 

Such are the benefits Science confers, if men will 
but avail themselves of her assistance; and in the 
case of Meteorology, to the Seaman she offers not 
merely the means of saving time, wear and tear, and 
consequent expenditure, but also, by the various 
means she places at'his disposal, enables him to foresee 
and to eseape the hazards of the impending storm or 
the dangerous iceberg. 

The noble Earl then glanced lightly and rapidly 
over several branches of Seience ; dwelt at some length 
on the importance of Statistics to the well-being ofia 
State; and paid a well-merited compliment to the 
skill and acuteness displayed in the collection and 
analysis of the constituent elements of this Kingdom 


—he is instinct personified; and even in his lite- 
rary criticism instinct still prevails.” Afterwards 
he says, with great truth: “He was a natural man 
without resistance or counterpoise — a natural 
man elevated, so to speak, to the second place of 
authority, equally a stranger to the renewing of 
the mind which Christianity produces, and to 
that internal work by which certain men have 
in some measure renewed themselves.” 

One word as to the manner in which th 
work of translation has been performed by th 
Rev. James Bryce. As translations go, it is a 
very fair average; though we are sorry to say 
that an average is a very low standard indeed 
Modern translators and their employers, the 
booksellers, appear to think that the imperfect 
knowledge of two languages, or at best a perfect 
knowledge of one, is all that is sufficient for th 
execution of a good translation. We cannot 
agree with them in this. To translate perfectly 
the translator should be thorough ly acquainted with, 
both languages. The common fault of these trans- 
lations is the literal rendering of Gallicisms, 
arising from a neglect or misapprehension of the 
true meaning of idiomatic expressions. Thus, 
when we meet with such a sentence as this, 
‘His jests smell of the college or the child’s-maid,” 
we know that the verb sentir, in its idiomatic 
sense, has been taken literally (‘‘smack” would 
have been the proper English idiom); but we are 
at a loss to understand why such an unheard-of 
barbarism as _ chi/d’s-maid should be substituted 
for the homely nurse. The Rev. J. Bryce should 
learn moreover that “one does” is not the most 
elegant rendering possible to ‘on fait” — “ the 
would have been more idiomatic ; nor does 
‘“* from far” strike us as any great improvement 
upon “from afar.” The volume is filled with 
similar faults—trifling in themselves, but exceed- 
ingly unpleasant in the aggregate. 


man” 


DRAMA, &c. 


by the Census Report of 1851. Geography, and its 
doings, was the next theme, although, singularly 
enough, no allusion was-made to the solution of the 
great geographical problem, the diseovery of the 
North-West passage, which has reached us since the 
selfast meeting, and which sets at rest the phantasm 
on which the most daring of our seamen have always 
dwelt with ardour since the time British enterpris¢ 
became signal at sea. Arctic discovery is a portion of 
our history which we may always contemplate with 
unalloyed delight. Brilliant in conception, careful in 
preparation, steady in prosecution of their designs, 
have been the long list of the celebrated sailors who 
have bent their energies to this absorbing subject ; 
whilst the resolution, cheerfulness, fortitude, and 
piety displayed by leaders and men in these expe- 
ditions render them peculiarly attractive, apart from 
their scientific interest. Glad are we to find that th: 
daring solver of this time-honoured problem has 
arrived in safety among us again. 

The President then entered fully upon a subject 
much debated amongst us just now, viz., the advisa 
bility of facilitating the acquirement of the natural 
sciences, and whether they should or should not form 
a portion of the ordinary educational crrricul 
closing his address with some remarks on the nig- 
gardliness evinced by the guardians of the publi 
purse towards those men who devote their energies 
and lives to the advancement of Science—remarks 
which lead us to hope, in the event (by no means an 
unlikely one in the revolution of the’political wheel) 
of the noble Earl’s advent to power, that the senti- 
ments of the President of the British Association will 
be put in practice by the Minister. 


“um: 


Well-attended and useful to science in many ways 
as the meeting of this year has been, there was n 
discovery of importance announced to render the 
Session of 1854 a noted one in the annals of the Asso- 
ciation. Of the subjects of general interest, undoubt- 
edly, the lecture by Professer Owen, ‘‘On the Apes 
most resembling Man,” bears the palm; in which 
this distinguished anatomist grappled with the two 
vexed theories of the Unity of the Organisation of 
Man, and of Progressive Development, to the delight 
of all, and the conviction of most of his hearers. It 


may not be amiss, even at. risk of telling a well-known 


tale, to recapitulate a few of the most important of 
the facts and conclusions detailed and adopted by the 
lecturer. During the examination of the resem- 
blances of the highest orders of Apes, the Orangs, 
Chimpanzees, &c., to Man; the causes whieh: modify 
specific characters were carefully traced out, to show 
how far it was possible for the action of any such 
known causes to have operated, so as ito produce in 
these Apes a nearer resemblance to humanity than 
they actually exhibit. Thus, the characteristi 
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creat superorbital ridge 
Ape could not h 
habitual action of 
influence which, operating upon 
tions, at length produces a marked char in the form 
and proportions of the osseous structures. The diffe- 
among others, found between the pelvis and the 
elvic extremities of Man, and the great Chimpan 
—to say nothing of their specific dental distinctions— 
forcibly contravene the hypothesis of transmutation 
ind progressive development. The unity of the 
Human species is demonstrated by the constancy of 
tl al and dental characters to which 
ittention is especially directed in investigating the cor- 
sponding characters in the higher Quadrumana ; 
that among the primitive and unalterable specific 
characteristics of Man, we find the equable length of 
the human teeth, the concomitant absence of any 
interval in the dental series, and of any sexual difi 
ences in the development of particular teeth—pecu- 
liarities which are proper alone to Man. Such are 
some of the grounds on which the anatomist | 
arrived at the great generalisation that ‘‘ Man is th 
sole speci 3 of his genus, the sole representative of his 
tder. He has no nearer physical rela with the 
brutes than the rising out of the characters that 
link together the t group of pla 
the Ung ticu lata.” 

In the section of 
Science, Mr. Gray ady 
entity, | 


ind Asteroids. 





been produced either by the 
muscles, or by any other known 








successive genera- 








ences. 
ren yi 





iose osteolog 





so 








as 


ental mammals, 


Mathematical and Physical 
anced the hypothesis of the 
nature and origin, of Aérolites 
He examines the dates of 175 authen- 


th in thei 








ticated (?) instances of falls of aérolites, extending 
ver three and a half centuries; and shows that 
louble the nm r fell during the months of the 
summer solstice, June and July—i. e. when the Earth 


r furthest distance from the Sun— 


urred during the period of the 
pr solstice, or in December and January, when 
he Earth is in perihelion. Sothat, granting these 
bodies to form part of the system of the asteroids 

» orbits are superior in their mean distance from 
the Sun to that of the Earth, it is evident their chance 
if coming within the sphere of the Earth’s attraction 
is greatest when she is in aphelion: which coincides 
with the above-observed facts. Mr. Gray 
some recent calculations of Le Verrier in support of 
his views, cleverly into his service the 
calculated relative densities of the planetary 
and their positions in our Solar system, as ce 
with the average density 


is at her aphelion, « 
to those which 

















also cites 








presses 
bodies 
mpared 
of meteorolites and their 
presumed position as offshoots of the asteroids in our 
planetary system; showing that the density of these 
vérolites, an average one of 3, would place them 
between Mars, of lensity of 5°20, and Jupiter, 1°40; 
which is, undoubtedly, coincident with the posi 
tion of the Asteroids. Mr. Gray regards these aéro- 
lites as wholly distinct from the beautiful phenomena 
f luminous meteors (fallir * to these 
latter a cometic, in lieu of the planetary nature he 
attributes to aérolites. 
Professor Tyndall 





g stars)—assign 





exhibited some experiments 
wing various peculiarities of the Magnetic Field, 
companied by remarks and explanations on their 
ature and probable laws ; 
valuable 
paramagnetic and di 





a discourse which elicited 
n many points connected with 
vgnetic bodies, and to whicl 





may return on a fitting opportunity. 

Sir J. Ross brought under the notice of the section a 
nemoir on the Deviation of the Magnet 
eculiar to Liverpool: with the object of proving 
the adjustment of a shi when made in 
the Mersey to be necessarily incorrect, which hi 
ittributes to the peculiar local attractions, as the large 
masses of iron on the shores, &¢., to 
this river; 
is to make this adjustment incorvect—an error which 
has already been the causeof many fearful shipwrecks. 
Sir John closed his remarks with suggesting methods 


*s ce mpasses 


; be met with in 
ind which so affect the needle’s deviation 





'y Which this error and its terrible consequences may 


be avoided, and the true deviation of the needle 
etermined. 
The Rev. Dr. Scoresby read a paper on a kindred 


subject to the above, in which he illustrated the dis 
astrous consequences of th 
the action of the « 


change which occurs in 
mpasses in iron ships, by the har 
rowing circumstances attending the loss of the Zuy- 
leur, whose three c had “adjusted ” 
and reported correct competent authority, before 
juitting the river; but in which a material diffe- 
Tence was observed when she had been three days at 
sea: the result of this was shipwreck, which the 
Marine Board of Liverpool on investigation decided | 
was “‘caused by a deviation of the compass, the 
ause of which they were unable to determine.” 





been 


mpasses 
I 


Mr. Towson, the discoverer of the system of navi- 
gation called Great Circle Sa ling, by which the length 
I voyages has in so many instances been vastly 
liminished—in acknowledgment of which great benefit 
onferred on his fellow-men, we are glad to see the 
Liverpool gentlemen propose bestowing on this zood 
citizen pecuniary reward as well as well-merited 
tulogiums—followed in the wake of Dr. Seoresby, 
firming his views: so that it is to be hoped the 
ittention of the Government officials, as well as of 
the shipowners of this country, is effectually aroused 
to the necessity of bringing all the aid which science 
an afford to bear upon this subject, involving so 





of the skeleton of the Gorilla 





vast an amount, 
human life. 


not of property merely, but 





In the Chemical s t of very 
interest was brougl 

Geology, during the ] o, di rt yield 
usual quantum of interesting matter. A discussion 
originating with Mr. .J. the struct 
Lunar Voleanic Cratet the questior 
the existence of Wa phere t 
moon ; a subject which we suspect long remai 








} } } 


the balance of evidence is considerably a 


debateable ground, although there is little doubt that | been supposed “ 


existence of an atmosphere, or aught whic 
inte ld ae +] sail { . 
water, would produce one, on the surfa {f ou 


tellit 
Satelite, 





Memoirs and discussions on the exi 


during the Palwozoi period, and on various poin 


connected with glaciers, succeeded: leading to th n 


clusion that the Permian period may have i 














both temperate and torrid climate W h, if bor 
out by subsequent observat rust isiderab] 
influence several ge ical 
In th Geograpl cal an l Ls 

animated debate arose respectit he possibility of 
Russian invasion of the An:lo-I in t V 

to a pleasant lectior l Mr. DS 1 
of extracts from the travellir tes Gen 

} Which, alluding t 

St m f colonisation pu 
by Russia, expres 1 conviction that this 
vet rsistent advanes Ist Itimate secu 
rity ol il Lhe tray r held t 
tl was t to s of 
ulvancing t f Tu 
ind Affehanistat e is no 1 t of v 
transport, fuel, or provision—a statement i 


, or t 
variance with the received belief this bj 








point of impossible attainment 
whilst, in addition to this, the line between the Cas- yund-built vessels, which impe 
pian and Aral was already provi with wells | by heaping up a mound of wate 
held by Cossacks. The gentlemen present, 1 t m- | This has led to a complete reve rsal 
petent to form a judgment on the subj led | former lines; for, whereas the br 
the idea, excepting Colonel Chesney, wl cpressed | ship usec only a third of the shi 
his belief that th light penetrate to Hin- | her bows, her broadest part is now 
dostan by way of vhilst the I Mr han the bow, in the proportion of tl 
Arthur showed that the general belief that the | steamship of less than 180 feet in leng 
peninsula had always been exposed to foreig lled at the rate of sixteen miles an h 
sion was an utter fallacy; and that, from t invasi wasteful « xp nditure of power; whilst 4 


of Alexander, only Mahmoud the Great had ey 


attempted this enterpris 


Ir. Seymour, who cleverly contriv to make hi 
geographical experiences subservient to the all 
serbing topic of the day, gave to this sect i capital 
ketch of his travels in the Caucasus and the Cri i 
The latter is l by f I | irs, V 
formed the bull ie populati scendant 
of the Greek Jews 1 R ins 





the North, from Perekop to Simpher l, tl ( 






























| | 
consisted of a succession of cold d barren steppe 
Then it gradually became mor l or 
wooded — Simpheropol itself | goa tty a 
commodious town. At Balaklava \ 
palace of the former Khans of the Crimea, eau 
tiful fragment of Moorish architecture. This traveller 
corroborates the accou ve hay ( rd of 
‘iobbery ” wl prevailed ns 
the defences of this arsenal, wl r ships or batte 
ries. Of the southern coast he gave a deli l 
leseription. The slopes abound in vine ind ol 
Greek tumuli are to be met with everywhere. TI 
shores of the Black Sea to tl ast are al ich in 
vegetation, and very beautiful—resembling the coast 
of Malabar. He terminated his observations witl 
a description of the Caucasus erspersing it witl 
merous anecdotes of the Russian troops stations 
there, of Schamyl and the Cauea tribes l 
urged both the policy and the feasibility of s 
ciliating these mountaineers as t ter e them as 
barrier against the further extension of the Russi 
empire eastward ; and hinted at tl bility of tl 
revival of Christianity in this regi where s f 
its customs and memorials still survi 
Mr. Cull read a commi ation from Dr. I] I 
upon an oft-debated question, the Etrusear 
left it just as doubtful as ever he Et ul 
and what language they spoke; the probability, h 
ever, being in favour of the traditik t 
in Alpine ra 
In the Statistical Section, the Pr oF 
rise to an animated discussion, | ced by a paper 
on the subject by Mr. H. Ashworth, wl alculat 
the loss sustained by the entire community é 
late unhappy contest at no less a sum than 533,250/7 
Some striking facts connected with thi subject wer 
detailed by the Chaplain of the Preston Gaol, the R 
John Clay, who stated that the numbers engage: 
the strike amounted to between 17, i 18 
persons i m 11,800 were femal I 5 
ilso tha ring the six months of the i 
the strike, the number of infantine deaths amounted 
to 497; whilst in the previous si: ths, wl t 





women were at work in the mills, the number was 
594—a statement which naturally induces the question 
of the propriety of discountenancing tl loy 
in our cotton-mills of women who had infants at hon 
requiring their attention. 

rhe reverend gentleman also con 
section a paper “ On the effeets of Good and Bad Times 
upon Committals to 
showed the prevailing opinion of t 


municated to th 


Prison,” in w ta learly 


h, lik 





t were built on 











f; “hard times” and crime t € rroneous one. 
High wages, in Mr. Clay’s opini e but a means 
il f enabling the ignorant an I icated poor t 
gratify their for drink icl rari 
ts fatal both t omiort and charac 
the strikes the 1 er of petty offer 
of | youthful population greatly increased—a « 
of | he attributed to idleness, rather than to | 
1853 the prosperity of the country had 
1 jualled; but the wholesome lesson which 
hard times’ would have t aught was 
utterly thrown away; and thousands, who had nobly 


] ] 





e | struggled against poverty, yielded to the \ptations 
r | of high wages and vicious indulgences, whilst dr 
( ss lamentably increased. The Recor r 
s|1 im, Mr. Hill, corr: ted thes 3 it 
s | t crime was on the increase, and drunkenness als 
- this vice and idleness prevailing t in extent 
that in Birmingham, during “ good times,” the arti- 
] ] 


ns often could not be got to work before Thursday. 
Earl of Harrowby advocated 


entertainments and amuse! 





publie-house, and t i 
olitical topies to Mechani 
sent tabooed subjects 


f knowledge most needed by 
Mechanical Se Mr. Scott 

paper, ‘*On the Progress of Naval Ar 
Steam Navigation,” 


derived by this Art from 


tion 


in which he pointed 


vantages 





legislative restrictions; so that we 
wriving the true principle of ns 
spite of the examples afforded us by 
pirate, tl more peace ful yh I 


rurkish caique, and the boats of | " 
the true princij 











hortest length, if twenty miles an hour 





required. For the building of ships of tl 
i practical difficulty obtains in the want of wood of 
iflicient size to yield the requisite strength, since n 


means of junction yet adepted gives joined t 
1e same strength as the entire w« 

wailable, Mr. Fairbairn having succeeded in joining 
m, and of rolling plates to any size 1 ed. Mr 








S. ssell concluded his observations with a descrip- 
tion of the enormous vessel now being built by him 

the Thames, for trading to India Australia 
which is t irry her own coals for the voyage The 
most celebrated ships of antiquity or mediawval times— 


the 





Philopator, 
Syracuse, or the 


the ships of 
Hiero from 
he steamer now in course 


whether d vy 
he ship sent him by 
Great Harry—cannot rival t 
tion. She is expected to make the voyage 
to Australia in thirty days, car l 
t 


rvil Lt passengers, 
as freight and coals. Her 


f constru 


} 
en 


ae 
is well 


her beam 83 feet; and her depth 60 feet ; and she 
will draw 20 feet of water when light, and 30 
feet when loaded. Mr. Fairbairn, althongh he it 
ne time doubted whether st i ship w 10t 
prove too large for strength, had y no doubt of her 





proving perfectly strong 
wind without bending. 
Plans for ree 


Pe : 
ventilating ships 


fing 





and a scneme, é 


ships by means of a marine m¢ 
fa strongly-buiit vessel propelle 
laid before the section. The subjec 


was treat of by Mr. Rankine 
read a report on J hicl 





oats, whic 


tably this subject has been neglected. It appears 
that a well-organised service of lifeboats is attached 
the Port of Liverpool, which, since 1840, has res 


wrecked vessels 
The English 

deficient in thes 
Scotland and Ireland are so ; 
hat the Liverpool establishments exceeded those of 
ill Scotland, and nearly doubled those belonging 


ued 1529 lives from 
stimated at 600,0002. generally 


aids if ais 





wrretche 


Ihe various causes by which wrenght iron becomes 
weakened by whether such weakening is evi- 
lenced by “boiler explosions, breaking of railway 
ixles, or the like, gave rise to 
this important subject. Mr. 


use, 


11 discussion on 








au 
Wm. Clay detailed the 





mode of constructing and hanging l at tl 

Mersey forge—the largest tlyw! world 
being 35 feet in diameter, and we ng tons; as 
well as a method of rolling iron i: ta] g form, 


| for anchors, &e. 

Mr. Fairbairn brought the subject of nsump- 
tion of smoke before the Section: reading a report 
lrawn up in Cornwall respecting this matter; and 
recommending the plan we have known successfully 

}employed and capable of immediate and universal 
rdoption, of giving a premium to stokers and engine- 
trivers for the smallest consumption of fuel, with 


nes for its extravagant use Che plan we 


allude to 








THE CRITIC, 


[Ocr. 16, 








was, by careful tr 
was requisite to d 





in engine so as to yield the 
power required in the works; and paying the engi- 
neer a given sum per ton for the weight he could 
save per week out of this allowance, fining him, on 
the other hand, if there be a deficiency of power. 
Several communications, and some of interest, have 
‘cessarily been unnoticed in this abstract of the 
proceedings of the late meeting of the Association ; 
the more important of which are reserved for sepa- 
rate notices hereafter. The next gathering, in the 
coming year, is to take place at Glasgow, under the 
Presidency of the Duke of Argyil. HERMES. 








POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
I. New Books. 

A Discourse on Medical Botany. By Earwu Sran- 
ROPE: being the substance of ten published addresses, 
delivered by him to the Medico- Botanical Society, of 
which he was president. London, 1854.—This dis- 
course, which does credit to the good sense and good 
intentions of its noble author, first sets forth in plain 
terms the objects of the Medico-Botanical Society, 
and then shows that such a society is necessary, and 
is likely to be useful. As this society is little 
known, and is established on principles much in ac- 
cordance with the popular belief of the times, a notice 
of its object and aims may not be unacceptable to 
our readers. The general design of the Medico- 

sotanical Society is, to extend and improveour know- 
ledge of the medical virtues and uses of the various 
products of the whole vegetable world, by means of 
botanical inquiries, and chemical analysis, and by 
medical investigations and experiments. This is pro- 
posed to be carried out by cultivating medical plants, 
improving pharmaceutical preparations, experimen- 
ting on the medicinal properties of plants, &c. And 
this will be done through the medium of lectures, 
correspondence, publications, and honorary or pecu- 
niary rewards to the anthors of discoveries. In the 
eourse of his lecture, Lord Stanhope mentions in- 
stances in which vegetable preparations have been 
shown to be possessed of a healing power, although 
they are not placed among the Materia Medica; and 
in other cases allusion is made to the administration 
ef vegetable medicines by non-medical persons, 
with success. Thus, he says:—‘I have known, for 
example, that an infusion in vinegar of the leaves of the 
common artichoke has been administered with great 
advantage in eases of rheumatism, and without acting 
always as a diaphoretic ; and has accomplished a cure 
when other remedies had failed, although that plant is 
regarded by a medical writer as merely diuretic, and 
useful only in dropsy.”. We must say however, in 
passing, that after the recent exposure of the absolute 
fallacy of facts in establishing the treatment most 
successful in cholera, the one fact adduced by Lord 
Stanhope, in the above quotation, must be multiplied 
by something like a thousand, to become of any 
real value in science. Nay, the established medical 
creed in the therapeutic properties of drugs is founded 
upon hundreds of thousands of experiments. This 
creed comprehends, therefore, but very few articles in 
the vegetable world, and invests these with very few 
virtues. To quote another instance in which a prin- 
ciple may be erroneously deduced from a single 
sequence—Earl Stanhope says: ‘ Even in acute dis- 
orders, the repetition ofa [small] dose may be preferable 


| which indicate such a state.” 


jority. His Lordship further suggests that, if medical 
properties are known to reside in certain plants, by 
analogy we may be justified in searching for similar 
properties in other plants which possess some identity 
or correspondence in their anatomical structure or 
chemical properties. As a sample of the tone of our 
author’s mind, and of the elegance and simplicity of 
his style, we quote his concluding paragraph :—‘‘ A 
wild field, which has not yet been adequately ex- 
plored, is open to your researches; and in every step 
of your progress you will be interested by the curi- 
osity of the objects that surround you, and will be 
animated by the consideration that your pursuits are 
not insignificant or unimportant in their nature, and 
do not resemble those laborious and unprofitable in- 
quiries of which the difficulty seems to constitute the 
only merit ; but that they are, on the contrary, of the 
utmost practical utility, and are directed to the benefit 
of mankind. 
you deserve, and as I ardently desire; 
receive the approbation of all those who witness your 
laudable exertions; and may you attain that success 
which is confidently anticipated from them, and 
which is due to industry and talents, when they are 
usefully employed. The success, which I fervently 
hope will crown your patience and perseverance—the 
discovery in the vegetable kingdom of an efficacious 
remedy for any of those disorders which afflict 
humanity, and which, hitherto, have been found dif- 
ficult of cure, or have baffled the art of medicine, 
would be attended with such a reward as no society 
could bestow. It would confer upon its author an 
imperishable fame, extending to all civilised countries, 
and exciting the gratitude of future generations, as 
well as of the present age. And last, but.not least, 
amongst these considerations, the author of such a 
discovery would carry with him to the grave the con- 
solatory reflection that he had eminently fulfilled his 
duty, and discharged the solemn obligation imposed 
upon him by Providence, which has placed us in this 


world as the common children of one parent, for the | 


benefit and assistance of each other.” 

Sulphur as a Remedy in Cholera and Diarrhea. By 
Joun Grove, M.R.C.S.L., Fell. Roy. Med.-Chir. Soc. 
&e. &e. Second Edition. —Mr. Grove is known to the 
profession as having given his mind to the study of 


| epidemics, and as having announced his views of their 
nature and origin in a volume published three or four | 
years ago,* in which, if we recollect rightly, he endea- | 


voured to trace every epidemic to a germ as its origin. 
The pamphlet before us is me->*actical ; and, indeed, 


to explain the success which has attended the treat- 
ment of choleraby sulphur in his hands. He ventures, 
indeed, to assume, though somewhat warily, that, 
sulphur being one of the natural constituents of the 
human body, “ may occasionally be deficient, though 
at present we are not able to detect the symptoms 
The facts which Mr. 


| Grove cites, as evidence of the utility of sulphur in 


cholera, are, that he has been told, ‘‘on undoubted 
authority, that the only remedy which has been effec- 


| tual in the cure of those diseases which have appeared 
| asa murrain among cattle for the last few years is 


sulphur ;” that the same remedy has been effectual 
when administered to pigs ‘‘when they have been 
scoured and cramped;” “that pigs killed when 
suffering under the disease have the blood dark and 
pitchy, and that it flows with difficulty; but should 


| sulphur have been given, the blood will have entirely 


to one more powerful in its immediate activity ; and | 


the principle is often illustrated in nature, that an 
effect is produced, not by the force, but by the fre- 
quency with which the cause operates, and could 
not, In some be produced otherwise with 
safety. The celebrated Dr. Tronchin, a disciple of 
Boerhave, removed with ease and expedition, by 
administering every half-hour a small quantity of 
eoarse sugar dissolved in tepid water, a visceral ob- 
struction which had continued for many days, and 


cases, 


violent remedy had been employed, great injury might 
have resulted to the patient.” (p. 25.) Now we fully 
grant the principle, and a very important one it is, 
that many medicines act better in small and divided, 
and oft-repeated doses than in large and violent doses ; 
but the case above quoted in illustration of the prin- 
ciple is rather unfortunate. In this and in other 
instances his Lordship betrays too painfully the dis- 
advantage of a want of medical knowledge; and we 
are sorry to see so large a portion of this really inter- 
esting discourse occupied with tales like the one 
recently quoted, which will only serve to excite a 
passing smile of incredulity in every medical reader. 
From this criticism, however, we turn with pleasure 
to many important and useful observations on the 
prospects of success presented by the more enlarged 
and extended study of medical botany. There are 
hundreds of species of plants growing wild in our 
own country under the name of weeds. Few of these 
are now used for medicinal purposes, and still fewer 
have found a place in the materia medica of the Col- 
lege of Physicians; and yet Earl Stanhope thinks it 
probable that, as the All-wise hath created nothing in 
vain, all of these so-called weeds are probably endowed 


with some , f healing virtue, although we are 


lost its abnormal character;” that “ Dr. Bird, of the 
United States, asserts that in the neighbourhood of 
sulphur springs cholera does not prevail,” and that 
‘“*he has tried sulphur in cholera and found it a valu- 
able remedy ;” that ‘ Mr. Blacklock, of the Madras 
Medical Establishment, considers sulphur not only a 
valuable remedy in cholera, but he believes, if sulphur 
were administered as a prophylactic, cholera might be 
banished from the army as scurvy has been eradicated 
from the navy ;” that, induced by these suggestions, Mr. 


| Grove himself tried sulphur in cholera in 1849, and 


. : : : | since that time he has had further opportunities of 
which became very painful and alarming; but, if a | 


testing its advantages, and that the results—some of 


which he gives in the form of detailed cases—are as | 


| certain and as uniform as any within the domain of 





medicine. 


to the cholera poison, and probably to other epidemic | 


The mode in which Mr. Grove prepares and 


diseases. 


exhibits the sulphur may be of some importance. We | 


therefore give it entire. He takes four ounces of pure 
precipitated sulphur and an equal portion of bicar- 
bonate of soda. These he triturates and combires in 
a mortar, adding, by degrees, twenty-four ounces of 
compound spirit of lavender. When this is well min- 
gled, he adds, in like manner, seventy-two ounces of 
water. Of this mixture the patient takes two tea- 


spoonsful in a little water every two, three, or four 


hours, in simple diarrheea; but, if the case is urgent, 
every ten minutes or quarter of an hour. In sudden 


attacks, when the patient is suffering severely, Mr. | 


Grove adds to the first dose from ten to thirty minims 
of laudanum or Battley’s sedative. Mr. Grove does 
not repudiate other remedies for pressing symptoms, 
such as creosote for excessive vomiting, &c. We have 
said that Mr. Grove offers no theory explanatory of 
the power of sulphur in cholera. At page 16 


5 99 


and Explained 


* “Enid 


mics Examined 


May you in your progress prosper as | 
may you | 


He concludes that sulphur is an antidote | 


al, to ascertain how much fuel’ at present ignorant of it in the case of a large ma- | of his pamphlet, however, he offers a_hint or 


two which is worthy of observation. He looks 
upon “a tendency to decomposition” as existing 
in the body under an attack of epidemic disease; and 
he says: ‘ Supposing this decomposition to be com- 
mencing (in cholera), what agent have we, simple in 
itself, harmless as regards the vital actions, natural 
as a constituent of the body, and useful as a stimu- 
lant and alterative ? I unhesitatingly affirm sulphur 
to be that agent. After a dose or two of this medi- 
cine have been taken, the whole body soon becomes 


| under its influence; every portion of the skin exhales 


the peculiar odour of that substance; and a genial 
warmth and moisture pervade the whole surface 
When I have discovered this effect to be produced on 
any patients under the influence of the cholera- poison, 
I have always been able to pronounce them safe, and 
hitherto, I can honestly say, without one disappoint- 
ment: (p. 17.) It remains only for us to say that, 
although there are several minor matters to which we 
might demur, this little book is worthy of study. 
Mr. Grove has a philosophical mind, and writes in an 
intelligible style; and, although the facts adduced are 
| too few to warrant any positive opinion, they are 
valuable as facts, and the author has done a service 
to the public by their publication. 
Three Lectures on the Injuries incidental to War- 
fure, addressed to the Officers and Privates of the Royal 
\" London Militia, have been published by Mr. G. Bor- 
LASE Crips, the Surgeon to the Corps. The object 
of the lectures is “to alleviate the condition of th: 
wounded in war; to restore to the soldier, when in- 
jured by shot or sabre, his presence of mind, and with 
it the energy required to place himself in compara- 
| tive safety on the field.” This endeavour to instruct 
| the officers of the corps in some of those simple duties 
| which may assuage the sufferings or save the lives of 
| the wounded in battle, in the immediate absence of 
surgical aid, is creditable to Mr. Childs ; and though 
we hope and trust the officers of the Royal London 
| Militia will never be called upon to carry out thes 
instructions into actual duty, yet they will be equally 
valuable as a vade mecum to all who are at any time 
| likely to partake of the honours and horrors of the 
| battle-field. Nor would the study of such a book be 
| wholly useless at home, as the following passage may 
show :—“ A boy climbing a wall, for example, cuts 
his hand deeply with glass; a person draws a cork, 
| the neck of the bottle breaks, and, as the phrase is, he 
cuts his hand to the bone; or, in a drunken brawl, a 
| large knife is drawn through the hand of the assailant 
| or assailed. Now is it not lamentable that, although 


| whom are said to be educated, yet not one can b 
| found to give rational advice to the sufferer—not one 
| competent to act on an occasion of so much impor- 
| tance—it may be of life and death. A cry is raised, 
| Run for a surgeon.” The wounded person feels, 
| perhaps, that he had better run himself. He does so. 
| The faster he runs the faster the purple tide gushes 
| from the wound. He has kindled up the heart's 
| action; the forcing-pump or piston I spoke of to you 
| now acts with tenfold energy, in consequence of thé 
| excitement of running; and thus, instead of losing a 
| few ounces of blood, pounds speedily flow on th 
|} pavement as he runs along. All the common-sense 
of the persons standing by is of no avail:” (p. 40.) 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
A Dictionary of Terms in Art. 
by F. W. Farruort, F.S.A. 
Tuts useful book of reference appeared in the Ar‘ 
Journal, whence it has been reprinted in a complete 
volume. It is, as its title implies, a cyclopzdia of the 
| terms used in art; and, to make description more in- 
| telligible, the author has illustrated the work with 
| upwards of 500 engravings. It is a handbook for all 
| who are interested in art, whether professionally or as 
| 


Edited and illustrated 





amateurs. 


| A LARGE lithograph View of the Battle of the Aln 

| has already made its appearance: (Tegg and Co.) W 
| are not informed from what authority it comes— 
| whether it was taken on the spot, or from memory, 0: 
is the product of an inventive genius at home; but 
| the great rapidity of its issue has a suspicious look 
However this may be, it is doubtless a tolerably cor- 
rect picture of the country—the foreground being the 
line of the coast, with the Russian intrenchments in 
the rear, and the allied armies marching across th 
plain and fording the river. It will at least serve 
until something more minute and finished can be pro- 
duced, to gratify the eager curiosity of the world. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

| Mr. MAcLIsE is to paint his picture of ‘‘ The Marriag 

| of Strongbow,” in fresco, for the Houses of Parli \- 

ment. Sir Edward Landseer is painting a portrait 

of the Duke of Devonshire, on a commission from tl! 

| Duke’s tenantry in Derbyshire——On September 2 
an exhibition was opened in Falkirk under the aus 
pices of the local School of Arts. It contains a colle ‘ 
tion of photographs and choice paintings from t! 
private collections of Mr. Wilson of Banknock, M: 





| Millar of Millfield, and Mr. Russell, yr. of Arnotdale. 
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These include works by Maclise, Noel Paton, Harvey, 
D. O. Hill, Linnel, and Collins. The Falkiri: Herald 
notes with pleasure the fact, that the exhibition is 
attended to some extent by the working classes. 
The Exhibition of Old P aintings at ¢ ‘ologne includes 
no less than 500 examples of early Christian Art. 
The best picture of ths at class seems to be a * Holy 
Family,” by Master Stephan, M hich is declared to be 
of itself “worth a pilgrimag 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
MUSICAL AND DR. a CHIT-CHAT. 
Tue clear receipts from the Norwich and the Liver- 


pool Musical Festivals are very small.—aA new 
entertainment, vocal and pictorial, has been opened in 


the Philharmonic-rooms, Newman-street, by Mr. 
Charles Cotton, under the attractive title of “* A Visit 
Nelson’s Ilag Ship, the Victory.”——A writer, sup- 


George Gilfillan, in the new 
number of the Scottish F v, laments that the drama 
has done so little for Christianity, and that Christi- 
anity has done so little for the drama. “ We suspect,” 
says he, “ this is greatly owing to that ‘ false medium’ 
the stage has established between them.”—— The finan- 
cial-statement of the pecuniary result of the recent 
festival of the choirs of Worcester, Hereford, 
Gloucester, has just been made up "and passed ata 
final meeting of the Worcester Festival Committee. 
The total receipts from the sale of books and tickets 

was 3415/. 0s. 8d.; and the expenditure, 36342. 18s. ; 
leaving a deficit of 2197. 17s. 4d.——The attempts of 
American speculators to “ get up” anenthusiasm for 
Madame Grisi and Signor Mario appear to have been 


posed to be the Rey. 








unsuccessful A New York paper informs its 
readers that ‘‘ Clara Novello has signed an engagement 
to come to this country; but, owing to the 


squally prospects of musical enterprises in the United 
States, she will not come for the present—probably 
not before next spring. Johanna Wagner, a celebrated 
soprano, and niece of * Rich: ard Wagner, 
guished German composer, is also positively engaged 
to come to this country; but her visit will probably 
be deferred one or even two years, as the condition of 
musical matters in this country may seem to re quire.” 
—Miss Catharine Hayes has left America for Aus- 
tralia. Letters from Italy announce the very serious 
illness of Signor Rossini, in terms which preclude 
much hope of his restoration to healthh——The new 
five-act opera by M. Balfi—formerly our own Mr. 

Balfe—which is to open the winter season at Trieste, 
is to be called Pittore e Duca. The celebrated 
band of the Guides, which has created an immense 
sensation at the Boulogne camp, may be expected in 
London to give, it is reported, a grand concert at the 
Crystal Palace, on behalf of the wives of the English 
soldiers in the East. 











GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


Tre Rev. Mr. Clinton, of of Comet Nottingham- 

shire, is preparing the autobiography and journals of 
the late Mr. Fynes Clinton, for publication. An 
article on Poe try, in are cent number of Revue des Deux 
Mondes, is de »voted to Alexander Smith and Matthew 
Arnold. The writer of the notice, 
Ieader, exhibits no originality of view. The Leader 
remarks that, if the French re aders of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes wish to do Alexander Smith justice, 

they must take his merits on trust, or learn English, 

or do anything, in short, but read the translated ex- 
tracts presented to them from his poems. The 
author of ‘‘ The Life of Mr. Disraeli,” published some 
time ago, is preparing a history of the Foreign Minis- 
tries of Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston. ——Mr. 
David Laing, of the Signet Library, Edinburgh, is 
collecting and editing the works of Knox, whic h are 
soon to be reprinted. — Dr. Cumming’s “ Urgent 
Questions,” published once a month by Mr. Shaw, of 
Southampton- row, are having an enormous sale. 

Sale of the cheap edition of Bulwer’s Novels :— 
“Pelham,” 35,000 ; ‘“‘ Paul Clifford,” 27,000 ; “ Eugene 
Aram,” the same; t py ” 23,000; “€ Pilg ims of 
the Rhine,” 18,500 ; “* Last Ds rys of Pompei ii,’ 23,000 : 
“Last of the Barons,” 18,000; ‘ Ernest Maltravers,” 
18,000..— The Presse of Paris has commenced, in its 
Jfeuilleton, the publication of the Memoirs of Madame 
a Sand. They are entitled “History of my 
ife, 

It is reported that the new editor of the London 
Gazette will be Mr. Charles Knight. The 
Worth 6007. a year.——The Government has conferred 
apension of 200/. from the Literary Fund on Mrs. 
Fullerton, the widow of the late Lord Fullerton. 
A lecture on “ The Poorer Poets of England ” will be 

delivered during the app + hing winter session of 
the Falkirk School of Arts, by Mr. Alexander Smith. 
—Mr. Keith Johnston has had an interview with 
Prince Albert, at Balmoral, on the subject of a map 
fthe district with which he is now engaged for the 
Prince.———Mr. Peter Tait, Fellow of Cambridge 
University, Senior Wrangier of the year 1852, has 
en appointed to the Professorship of Mathematics, 
{ueen’s College, Relfast.——The Governors of Green- 
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Wich 1 Hospital haye appointed the eminent French | dale turns up, there was no doubt about the identity 


and | 


the distin- | 


according to the | 


i professor, M. De Lille, French Master at Greenwich | 


Hospital Schools. 

It has been decided to open the British Museum te 
the public on Saturdays. The next meeting of the 
British Association for the year 1855 is to be held at 
Glasgow, under the precedency of the Duke of Argyll. 
—The Museum at Marlborough-house opened on 
Monday the 2nd inst. During the recess th 
mens have been re-arranged, ‘and considerable 
tions have been made. In future the Museum 
be tape on Saturdays, which will be free 
instead of Tuesdays. Glasgow University 
of one of the most valuable collections of coins in 
Europe; but such are the difficulties thrown in the 
way of seeing them, that there are probably not 
twenty of the citizens of Glasgow who have examined 
this rare numismatic the last monthly 
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general meeting of the Zoolo; rik al Society of London, 
Mr. William Yarrell in the chair, Messrs. E. W. 
Vadeson and James Ty oll » elected fellows « of the 
society ; and Messrs. Suse x Mlb ank, R. Webb, E. 
Laforest, C. W. Dilke, H. F. Todd, and T. Pre a and 
were proposed as grime: Boom s for the fellow ship. The 
menagerie was stated to be in a high state of effi- 


ciency, and the flower-garden particularly attractive, 
in consequence of the rich display of dablias and other 
autumnal plants. The total number of visitors 
during the year has already amounted to 366,643. 
— Since the opening of Peel-park, Salford, in 1847, 
upwards of a million persons have visited it. Since 








the Salford free library was opened, 150,000 
volumes have been read, and since the opening 
of the lending department of the same library, 
about six months ago, 11,000 volumes have 
been issued to be read out of the institution. 

A letter from Chamounix, in the Savoy Gazette, states 


that the number of visitors to Mont Blanc this year 
is quite unprecedented, and that on the 11th ultimo 
three parties, numbering upwards of forty persons in 
the egate, passed the night at the Grand Mulet 

but of these only two ventured to ascend to the sum- 
mit, and only the latter, a Mr. Dieper, of 
Portsmouth, reached the very highest point, without 
any accident, except his sinking once into the snow 
up to his chin; but he was successfully extricated by 
his guides——The Germanic Museum (states the 
Builder) is intended to become a great national under- 
taking, and to be y ated (at pres se ent) at Nuremberg. 
Still, the Duke of Coburg has repeatedly expressed 
his readiness, that, if these hopes should be frustrated, 
he adheres to his former promise to have the museum 
brought to Coburg, where the extensive antiquarian 
collection of Coburg Castle has been of late perfectly 
rearranged. His Royal Highness also intends to 
build a chapel and family vault on the Glockenberg, 
near Coburg ; the chapel to be of the Byzantine style, 
in the form of a basilica, eighty feet long, seventy feet 
broad, and sixty feet high. It will consist of one 
principal and two lateral naves, the latter to be the 
mausolea of the Coburg family.——The Committee of 
French History, Arts, and Language, first appointed 
in 1835 by M. Guizot, has just made its report for 
1852-53. This document exhibits the labours of the 
committee for the past year. The same document 
also makes certain promises which are not unim- 
portant. It appears that twelve new works are in 
course of publication. The prin cipal of these are the 
“Correspondence of Catherine de Medicis.” “ The 
State Papers of Cardinal Granville,” ‘‘ Military Me- 
moirs relative to the Spanish Succession under 
Louis XIV.,” ‘A History of the War of Navarre in 








one of 


1276 and 1277,” by Guillaume Anelier, and “ Monas- 
tic Architecture,” by M. Albert Lenoir. Some of 
these publications will be voluminous: the Memoirs 


of Cardinal Granville alone occupying thirteen 
volumes. But even thirteen quarto volumes are but 
a moderate instalment of Charles Quint’s Chancellor, 
since this eminent churchman left no less than eighty 
quarto volumes of manuscript, which T. B. Boisot, 
an abbot of St. Vincent de Besancon, spent ten years 
in deciphering and arranging. ‘The philological sec- 
tion of the committee has resolved to publish the 
works of Chrestien de Troyes. MM. T. Desnoyers 
and Chabaille are appointed editors of the “ Trésor de 
Toutes Choses,” written in Paris in the thirteenth 
century by the Italian refugee Brunetto Latino. 


quarto 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


DruRY-LANE.—Departure of Mr. G. V. Br 
Wright. 
Sag jee KET.—Paul Pry 
JAMEs’s.— The Kine is Ri al 
i Messrs. Tom Taylor a 
the Major: a Farce, by Me 
O.ympic.—Reopening of. 
Iris hoped, feared, and believed (according to the 
prejudice or indifference of observers) that Mr. G. V. 


oke—Mr. 


:a Dram 1, in fix 
. Reade. Vi Friend 


C Selby. 








srooke has made his w/timatissimum appearance at 
Drury-lane. His last season there has been a success 
that is to say, the house has been crowded. W hat 


I went to 
pa so quiet and dignified 


more would you have as a test of success ? 
see him in The Hunchback : 


was his Master Walter, that I greatly doubted whether 
“the eminent tragedian” was re: it before me. In 
the last scene, however, where the real Earl of Roch- 


J? 6 


The same rant, the same hoarse, cracked trumpet, the 
same passion in tatters, in all of which one actor alone is 
unparalleled. On Wednesday night (his last appear- 
ance at Drury-lane) Mr. Brooke gave his admirers 
an agreeable surprise, by undertaking the comic part 
of O'Callaghan, in His Last Legs; and, from what I 


hear, Irish comedy is more congenial to his qualities 
than English tragedy. On the Tuesday he played 
for the benefit of the Licensed Victuallers’ Si ch ol, 
which lately honoure-| with a visit. Those who 
are very anxious to have another peep at Mr. Brooke 
before his departure for Australia, will find him for 
the next few weeks at the City of London Theatre, 
where he has been induced to appear by the double 


persuasion of a round robin, signed 
hundred of the tradespeople of th: 
and a liberal offer of a round ‘ ices. 
So he patriotically foregoes a purposed trip to France, 
and magnanimously consents to split the ears of the 


by two or three 
hbourhood, 


y: . 
r nis sery 
t 


Eastern groundlings for the small charge of fifty pounds 
per night. The novelty of Drury-lane is that that 
wandering star, Mr. Wright, has been playing there 
and at the Haymarket also. For his appearance at 


the latter the -atre Paul P 
to draw as well as ever. 


y has been revived, and seems 


Th e dramatic event of this fortnight is decidedly 
Messrs. Tom Taylor and C. Reade’s drama, The 
King’s Rival. The incident upon which it is foun- 
ded is the rivalry between Charles II. and the 
Duke of Richmond for the heart of the fair Frances 
Stewart—a pretty little comic fact, as it stands 
in Grammont; but hardly weighty enough for 
a five-act drama. Of this, indeed, the authors seem 
to have been aware; for, in order to make their plot 
interesting, they have broadly travestied the histori- 


cal truth, and have imported many extraneous mat- 


ters, not at all necessary to the movement of the 
story. In this drama we find the Stewart a heroine ; 
Richmond, a hero; Charles, magnanimous; and Nell 


a—what she is said to have been rather proud 
of being. If our children are to learn history at the 
theatres, it is necessary to tell them that, so far at 
least as the first three personages are concerned, the 
drawing is not accurate. That Richmond was a 
mean-spirited fellow, instead of “the star of virtue 
and the soul of honour,” there is not the shadow of 
doubt ; as for the Stewart, how shall we reconcile her 
portrait here with the sun-picture in Gramm 
which represents her sitting in her bath listening to 
the turlupinades of a couple of old courtiers? Never- 
theless, and in spite of many and grave faults, The 
King’s Rival has merits; it has some smart and some 
fine pieces of writing,—though the latter not 
always introduced in the most natural manner. For 
the acting, it is as mixed as the piece. Miss Glyn’s 
Stewart is heavy, but dignified, and sometimes charm- 
ing; Mrs. Seymour’s Vell Gwynne is sprightly, but 
sometimes coarse; Mr. Toole’s Pepys is altogether 
ridiculous; and Mr. Mead’s Richmond is pompously 
Surreyish. Wy friend the Major, by Mr. C. Selby, 


Gwynne, 


ont 


are 


is one of those nice little successes which that gen- 
tleman is constantly achieving; but which I should 
no more think of criticising than of commenting upon 
the cheese at the end of a feast; to which, indeed, 
it bears some resemblance. 

I attended the opening of the Oly a and, as the 
bill is full of old pieces, have little to mention. A 


of the gallery has been converted into stalls, which 
sat ce a question to be settled between the gallery 
and the manager. The national anthem was sung ia 
style, Miss Julia St. George vocalising most patrioti~ 
cally. I am glad to see, from the playbill, that Mrs. 
Stirling is likely to reappear, which contradicts many 
untoward bodings. At this exigent season, we can 
scarcely spare a real actress. 
Among those who have been taken in by the great 
Sebastopol hoax is the spirited manageress of the 


VicrortA THEATRE. Advertisements announce the 
production of “an entirely new grand romance, af 
powerful effects and situations, founded on the most 


engrossing and popular subject of the day—our war 


with Russia. Hurrah for the Victoria, the theatre 
of the people! God save the Queen!” This drama 
is entitled The Lion of Ene land and the vil of 
France: or, our S& ns in the East: “emt racing 
the battle of Alma and the fall of Sebastopol.” 
Among the characters is one Sam Cutlet (a pieman 


from Smithfield), who is to sing a new parody, en- 
titled “ Pop goes the Rifle.” J At QUES. 


THE PUBLISHED ACTING DRAMA. 
Ir has been represented to us that a large proportion 
of the acted dramas are published, without any ade- 


quate notice of the fact being taken by the literary 
journals; and that short notices of such publications 
would be extremely serviceable to many of our 
readers—more especially those who feel interested in 
theatrical affairs, whether professionally or as ama- 
teurs. We purpose, therefore, to set apart a short 


space occasionally for a summarised notice « 


f all such 











acted pieces as attain to the honours of | 
The following have been pt ublish L by 

Lacy since August iast, and form 

“ Acting Edition of P lays :” 

Fish out of Water: a Farce in e Act Joseph Lunn. 
The } ublication of this fare e reg da st asa 
resurrection ; for ] i | at the 

_the s were s 
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robes ; Pier, 7 a mey, and Toilet Gl in great variety. Telescope, New York Exhibition to English or Foreign Sauce Manuf: acturers 
Dining, Cc lar, and Oval Drawing-room Tables, de ided bargains. has been obtained amongst numerous Competitors by LEA and 
OBSERVE, —14 and 15, LEICESTER-SQUARE, (Next Door to | PERRINS for their WORCESTERSHIRE 8 AU E, whereby further 





Burford’s Panorama) 
HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and exeellent for thickening Broths or Soups 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
tion as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 


testimony is afforded of its being the best Sauce extant. The celebrity 
f this Sauce has extended to every quarter of the globe, and its é 
cacy in promoting the general health is becoming daily more observed 
and acknowledged. In the United States it is held to be the most 
agreeable condiment, and is esteemed for its tonic and invigorati 
properties, its habitual use enabling the stomach to digest the fo 
perfectly. On the Continent of Europe these qualities have been testi 
fied to by a Gentleman who writes to Lea and Perrins thus :—‘ I have 
catried a bottle of your Woreestershire Sauce in a tonr I have just 
finished through Spain and Portngal, and believe I owe my present 
state of health to its use. Your Sauce is stomachic, and I think medi- 
cinal ; I can with truth say there is nothing in a traveller's baggage so 
essential to his comfort, at least in these countries, as your Sauce.” In 
India, where it is found at the Mess of every Regiment, a Medical 
Preparation for making a Pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light | Gentleman writes from Madras to his brother in the same profession at 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for eolds and | Worcester in the following terms:—“Tell Lea and Perrins that their 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with | Sauce is highly esteemed in India, and it is in my opinion the most 
the Patent Barley, isan excellent food for Infants and Children. | palatable as well as the most wholesome Sauce that is made.” This 
only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELVILLE, and Co., | Sauce is suitable for every variety of Dish, and the universal demand 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. which its excellence has created has led to many imitations being 
@ proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- | offered to the public under a variety of names; but the genuitie may be 
trous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparatious in | known by the name of Lea and Perrins being impressed upon the 
& perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public | Patent Metallic Capsule or the Glass Stopper of the Bottle, as well as 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the byes Tin Foil, | upon the Label and Wrapper. Manufactory—68, yoy 
over which is the ustial and well-known paper wrapper ORCESTER. Wholesale and Export W FP 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggiats, and aikars in Town and | street, London. To be obtained also of Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay | 
County, tx in _ of 64. atid Is.; ahd Family Canisters, at 2z., and Sons, and all the principal Draggiste, Grocers, and Italian Ware- 
and housemen throughout the United Kimgdom and abroad. 
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ICTION 
f TASTE. 


ALITY, 


6d. 


@ EDUCATION 


TRUBNER ar ster-row 


.| GROOMBRIDGE 


The | 


AND SONS 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING 


WHITTLINGS FROM THE 


WEST ; 


With Some Account of Butternut Castle. 
By ABI 


ETHEL; or, 


BY MARIAN 


. LOG. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


the Double Error. 


JAMES. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


NIGHT AND THE SOUL: 


A Dramatic Poem. 


By STANYAN BIGG. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HOME INFLUENCE 


A TALE MorTuers 
GRACE AGUILAR. 


Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


FOR AND DAUGHTERS. 


By 


WANDERINGS AMONG the | 


WILD FLOWERS; 
TO SEE AND HOW TO GATHER THEM. 
‘ters on the Economical and Medicinal Uses 
of our Native Plants. 
SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. 
feap 8vo. 5s. 


HOW 


With Chap 


By 

Second Edition, 

I I : 
sOnadon : 


Sons, 5, 


Groombridge §& 





W. AND R. CHAMBERS’S 

NEW AND REVISED 

OF STANDARD WORKS. 
+ 


a 
commencing on the 4th November next, 
price 6d.; also Part I., price 2s., of the 


EDITIONS 


Re-issue, 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF| 


upwards of Sixteen | 
Carried down to the present period. | 
and with all | 


forming Eight Volumes, andter- | ! cription 0! 
| without participation in profits. 


ENGLAND. Illustrated 
Hundred Woodcuts. 
The Work will be re-issued in its original form, 
its original Illustrations 
minating with the vear 1815. 
a New Edition of the HISTORY OF THE PEACE, and an 
Account of the Recent Events, under the care of Messrs. 
CHAMBERS, printed uniformly with the above, and 
including a COMPLETE CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX. 
Thus the entire work will be A PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. In 
Volumes; carefully printed, on good paper, and forming the 
most complete and highly illustrated work of the kind ever 
published. 
A Number, consisting of 32 pages super-royal 8vo., price 6d., 
in a coloured Wrapper, will appear every Saturday; 
art (128 pages), price 2s., every month with the Magazines. 
» work will comprise about 60 Parts. The First Number 
; Part will be issued on the first Saturday in 


by 


To this series will be added 


Novemt 


No. I, price 6d.; and Part L, rice 2s.; of a Re-issue of the 


PICTORIAL BIBLE. Being the 


Old and New Testaments, according to the authorised 
version; splendidly Illustrated with Steel Engravings, 
Woodcuts, and Maps; with numerous Notes by JOHN 
KITTO, D.D., F.S.A 
he New Issue will be more handsomely printed than any of 
preceding editions; and a Number, consisting of 32 

es super-royal 8vo, in a coloured Wrapper, will appear 
Saturday, price 6d.; and a Part, price 2s, every 

The work will be completed in about 86 Numbers, 

rts. The First Number 

e First Saturday in November. 


Ill. 
Also, on the “ December, 1854, No. L, 
I., price 2s.; of a re-issue of the 


PENNY CYCLOPZDIA. Mlustrated | 


with many Thousands of Wood E avings. Originally 
edited by GEORGE LONG, A.M. Revised, with all the 
needful Corrections and Additions, New Facts, and Events, 
r the care of Messrs. CHAMBERS. 
, 1 in a superior style, the Work, comprising upwards 
2 pages, exclusive of a Sup pleme ntary Volume, 
will be presented at a price not exceeding 8/. 168. 
m the smallness of the cost, and the method of publication, 
in Numbers and Parts, this New Issue of the PENNY 
CYCLOP.EDIA will be eminently suitable for Country and 
Parish Libraries, Mechanics’ Institutes, Literary Institu- 
tions, etc., requiring a standard work for consultation. 
Number, consisting of 40 pages imperial 8vo., price 6d., in 
a coloured Wrapper ye issued every Saturday; and a 
Part (160 pages), pt , every month. 
and Volumes will also be issued as the revision advances, at 
accelerated intervals, so as, for purchasers who may desire 
it, more speedily to completethe work. The First Number 
First Part will be issued First Saturday in 
ember. 
and R. CH 7% RS, London and Edinburgh : H. Camp- 
bell, Glasgow: J. M'Glashan, Dublin. C. 8. Francis and 
Lippincott, Grambo, and Co., Philadel- 


Co., New Yor 
phia; Hew Ramsay, Montreal: and all Booksellers, 


cs’ 


on the 


and 


De 


| any address for four postage 
| V 


| lary, 


| Prevention and Treatment of Deafness. 
| ings. 


| of the Quarter and Summary, by J. A. 


aternoster-row. | 
| when they take a railway tick 


No I. | 


Ten | 


| the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 


| of parties residing at a distance, may be receiv 
anda | 


and First Part will be | ° 


price 6d. ; and Part | 


Half Volumes | 


e 4d.; or by post, 


‘THE NEW w ATE R WEE D, ANACHARIS 
ALSINASTRUM (some Account of it), By WILLIAM MAR- 

SHALL, Esq., of Ely, Cambridgeshire. 

London: WM. PAMPLIN, 45, Frith-street, Soho-squa 


Parts I., IL, and Ill. price 10s. plain, 16s. coloured, 
CENTURY of FERNS, being Figures, 
with brief ba scriptions, of 100 new or rare Species of Ferns. By 
é JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., LL.D., .A. and L.S., § a 
of the Royal Botanical "Garde ns at Kew. The work is } 
somely printed on a super-royal paper, and a specimen can be sen 
stamps. 
VM. Ps AMPLIN, 45, Frith-street, Soho, Lond on. 


NEW W<é RK. 
In one handsome feap. 8vo. vol. cloth, gilt-edged and lettered, 


price 7s. 6 
(THE GOLDEN AGE; A _ Sketch from 
Waterloo; The Red Cross Knight; and other Poems. By 
ALEXANDER GOUGE. Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of 
Carlisle, K.G 
le mdon : 


PREN C H ‘and ITAL IAN for the 


viz. : Christison’sEasy French Grammar, ls. 4d. Key to ditto, 
8d. Christison’s Fables, with Vocabulary, ls. 4d. ( hristison’s Hent ‘y's 
Histoire de France, with 500 notes, 3s. 6d. Christison’s Easy Ital 
Grammar, Is. 4d. Christison’s ltalian Reading Book, with Voonte yu- 


Is. 4d. 
London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
M ACPHAIL. 
A (RVEY ‘ON THE FAR. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. sewed, price 2s. 6d 

HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE ; or, 
a Manual of Aurical Surgery. With Practical Remarks Pas the 
Illustrated with Wood Engray- 
Surgeon to the Royal Dis 


25, Paternoster-row. 


MILLION, 


ARTHUE HALL, VIRTUE, and Co. 


Edinburgh: MYLEs 


By WILLIAM HAR We a 
pensary for Diseases of the Ea 
London: H. ° 


F.R.C.S., 


RE NSHAW, 356, Strand. 


TH E MAGISTRATE’S HANDBOOK, 
PART Vv I., for OCTOBER 1, contains all the Magistrates’ Law 

Bittleston, Esq., Barrister-at- 

Law ; the New Friendly Societies Law, by Geo. Harris, Esq., Barrister- 

at-Law; the New Law of Evidence, by T. W. Saunders, Esq., Barris- 

ter-at-Law; all the decided Cases and new Magistrates’ Statutes. 

Price 7s. 6d. (continued quarterly). The back Parts may still be had 

London: CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 








\RYS ST. AL ‘PA LACE. — Railway Travellers 
/ may obtain TICKETS of INSURANCE against RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS for the Journey, on payment of 1d., 2d., or 3d., by in- 
quiring of the Booking Cle snd at all the principal Railway Stations, 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
Broad-street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Money received at 5 - cent. Inte rest, pay able half-y early, 
in April and Octobe 
r TAT 
HOUSEHOLDE DRS? LIF 5 ASSURANCE 
COMPANY INVESTMENTS. 
Money intended for Investment only is received on deposit at interest 
after the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, at the Offices of the Company, 
between the hours of ten and four. 


OFFICE, 3, Old 





R. HODSON, Secretary. 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. — fi ah the. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASS NCE 
COMPANY.—Empowered by Special Act of a a 4 Vict 
cap. 9. 
; BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Col. ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath-park, Chairman. 
Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, with or 


E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
> . . ail 
BANK O F De PO 8S £ a, 
2 3, Pall Mall East, and 
7, St. Martin’ eplace, Trafalgar-square, London. 
TABLISHED MAY, 1844. 


NG MONEY are requested to examine 
" 


Parties desirous of INV ESTI 


obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and July, and for the convenience 
ed at the Branch Offices, 
rs, without expense. 

ETER MORRISON, Managing Directo 
*.* Prosy vectuses sent free on application. 


VAMILY ENDOWME NT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE, AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham-place, 
Blackfriars, London.—Capital 500),0002, 
DIRECTORS, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. | Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The Bonus for the present year is the same as that declared last year 
viz., Twenty per,Cent. in reduction of the Premium to parties who have 
made Five Annual Payments or more on the Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 

INDIA BRANCH.—The Society 
eutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

** Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, 
cation at the Office. 


or paid through Country Bar 
P 


has Branch Establishments at Cal- 
can be had on ay 


JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 
SAMUEL HIBBERT, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON Deputy-Chairman. 

The SCALE OF PREMIUMS adopted by this Office will be found of 4 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to the 
tisk incurred. 

FIFTHS, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli 
fth year, and may be applied to increase the sum insure 
immediate payment in cash, or t th reduction and ultimate ex 
offuture Premiums. 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium on Insurances of 500/. and — 
the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be } 
off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums of 50. oa upwards, 
on the security of Policies effected with this Company for the whole 
term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

SECURITY.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,0001, of whic h 
140,0002. is invested, from the risk incurred by members of 
Societies. 

The satisfactory financial conditi: 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, 
Statement :— 

On the 31st October, 1853, the sums Assured, 
including Bonus added, amountedto ... ~ a 

The Premium Fund to more than 

And the Annual Income from the same source, to 

Insurances without participation in Profits may 
duced rates. _ SAMUEL INGALL, 


on of the 
will be 


Company, excl 
seen by the 


500,000 
800,000 
109,000 
be effected 

Actue 





London: Printed by JouN | CROCKFORD, of 16, Oakle y-square, 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his 
13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. ¢ 
bury, and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD, at 2 x 
Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Monday, October 16, 1854. 
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